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MONEY IN WAR AND PEACE 


By MARRINER S. ECCLES, Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


(Thirty-fourth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


S A result of war, finance more 

than ever has become merely a 
camp-follower, and the tendency is 
to reduce it to a dependent status in 
peace as well as in war. 

We propose to save democracy, as 
we say, but not to repeat the economic 
mistakes that lie at the bottom of so 
much of the world’s disorder. We pro- 
pose to preserve democracy. as the 
hope of civilized peoples to achieve the 
economic progress that the machine 
age makes possible. The tragedy is 
that the world has turned the machine 
to producing for war instead of for 
peace. 

Engulfed in the tide of human mad- 
ness, we have no choice but to arm. 
Yet we may well take thought now of 
the kind of peace we mean to have on 
earth and the use to wihch we may 
turn our industrial and technological 
might when once we are free again to 
move on toward the goal of “enrich- 
ing human life.” 

My own economic philosophy, if I 
may cal] it that, is based on the con- 
viction that, if we have the under- 
standing and the will, we can make 
our capitalistic democracy produce as 
fully for peace as for war times—with 
vastly fewer complications and enor- 
mously greater benefits for the hu- 
man race, . 

While we cannot hope to realize 
these high aspirations in a world at 
war, they need to be kept in view as 
the ultimate goal and vindication of 
the system we mean to defend and 
preserve. And with these objectives 
in mind we can perhaps better judge 
whether changes which have already 
taken place in our economic processes 
are improvements and not the evils 
that they may first appear to be. 

Not the least significant change is 
the subordinated role of finance in the 
world today. Central banks, for ex- 
ample, are no longer the creatures of 
powerful private groups. They have 
everywhere become more and more the 
servants of government. Where the 
color of independence stiil remains, it 
is largely a fiction. The interest rate 
is determined, whether admittedly or 
not, by governments, not by banking 
or finance. It can hardly be denied 
that control of the supply and cost of 
money is one of the most vital of all 
functions. Those of your generation 
and mine are hardly in a’ position to 
argue that governments will be less en- 
lightened, less capable of successful 
and proper management of this func- 
tion than private interests have been. 
And there is always the redress in a 
democracy of supplanting any govern- 
ment that misuses or abuses such vital 
powers. 





Marriner Stoddard Eccles 


ORN in Logan, Utah, in 1890, he 

studied at Brigham Young Col- 
lege, worked in his father’s lumber 
mills summers, then spent two 
years in Europe as a Mormon mis- 
sionary. In 1914 he became vice 
president of a Utah bank. During 
the next 20 years he became one of 
the West’s leading bankers, merging 
and organizing banking corpora- 
tions. Mr. Eccles was called to 
Washington as assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1934. The 
same year he became governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and two 
years later chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System. Married, he has 
three children. 





But beyond this trend—the subordi- 
nation of finance to economics—it 
seems to me to be significant and for- 
tunate for democracy that the new 
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emphasis is on production. 


Production is the keynote of . 
nomics of peace as well as of war. \\, 
do not ask today whether we cay 
ford full production. We are pr. 
ed to make every’sacrifice to obta; 
Unhappily it is. production fo) 
structive, not constructive, things, .,») 
it is of necessity concentrated 
the industrial sectors of the econ 
Our economic problems are tre) 
ously complicated because we .) 
turn out more and more of: th: 
plements of war and less and less {yy 
civilian consumption. In peace |): 
there would be no such complica' 

So far as further taxation is ¢:». 
cerned, I hope that it will first taj) he 
corporate excess profits and the 
dle and upper individual ini). ( 
brackets and close numerous cons) :\. | 
ous loopholes in the corporatio 
dividual income, inheritance and «|i 
tax structures, | 

From the standpoint of public 
ale, it is essential that the long ) 
be tapped first and heaviest in ace vr. 1 
ance with the equitable princi). «/ ; 
capacity to pay, and that there be »y 
attempt to shift the tax burden t ; 
lowest income groups whose sta: 
of living is already down to or | 
reasonable subsistence levels. (i \ ; 
when those at the top of the incy 
scale, who have the most at stak: 
who do not have to make real s:\ j 
fices in their supply of food and . t 
necessities, have been made to |) 
their share of the tax load can reich- ' 
ing into the shorter purses of those ! 
who have the least at stake be just fi 


— -~ 


—_ _& 
ple 


It is fair to say, I think, thai the 
government today shows a far greater f 
awareness and understanding of the 


problem and a far greater deter 
tion to deal with it effectively than 
was the case in the last war. And this 
is attributable partly, at any rate, ‘0 
the increasing assumption by go 
ment of responsibility for econo 
welfare. With that responsibility govs 
the obligation to act wisely, fair|y, 
the interest of the nation as a whole 
and not in the interest of any gro 
class or section of the country. 


The prophets of disaster ~we alwa\s 
have with us. And they would hav 
us believe that the only alternatives ‘0 
a laissez-faire, gold standard wor! 
are dictatorships and an end of our 
economic system. I see no such por- i 
tents of evil in the broad trends in : 
democratic countries toward respo"- f 
sibility for economic welfare. | recos- 
nize that this involves governiel 
command over the creation, cost and 
flow of money in the economy. 1° 
my way of thinking, these changes :® 
not the forerunners of dictators of 
other disasters. They are necess:! 
steps in the adaptation of our poli!!- 
cal and economic processes to et! 
the challenge of a new day. 
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INDIA— 


Now Between the Jaws of the Axis Nutcracker 


NDIA, cradle of ancient civilization, 

whose history stretches back with 
that of Egypt to the dawn of history 
5,000 years ago, whose “coral strand” 
—jewels and spices—have tempted 
conquerors and adventurers from age 
to age, is becoming once more the 
scene of the “bloody arbitrament of 
war.” 

Here in this semi-tropical peninsula 
teeming with 380,000,000 human be- 
ings is, perhaps, the field of that “bat- 
tle of Armageddon” which will decide 
the fate of the world. On the north- 
west the mechanized hordes of Hit- 
ler’s might seek to follow the ancient 
route of Alexander through Iran, or 
through a conquered Russia. In the 
southeast the triumphant Japanese 
arm of the Axis has already struck the 
first blow—bombing the Andaman Is- 
lands, in the Bay of Bengal. 

How is it with India, that “precious 
jewel of the British Crown,” as the 
two most powerful invaders the world 
has yet seen approach her borders? 
What is her attitude, her feelings, her 
reaction to this great crisis in her 
long history? . These questions have 
acquired immense importance within 
the last few weeks of the titanic strug- 
gle. 

“If we lose India, the linchpin of the 
British Empire, the Empire must col- 
lapse, first economically, then politi- 
cally.” So declared Lord Rothermere 
in 1930. But that great loss is more 
threatening, more imminent, today 
than at any time since 1858, when 
Queen Victoria announced her as- 





Acme 
Bajpai Signed the United Nations Accord 


sumption of the government of India, 
following the bloody mutiny of the 
year before. India is apathetic, disaf- 
fected. It hates the totalitarianism of 
the Germans and the Japanese, but it 
does not love the British. When called 
on by King George V, “Emperor of 
India,” in 1914 to oppose the “assault 
on civilization,” the response was 
quick and powerful. But when called 
on by George VI in 1939 to fight for 
the “future of mankind,” the response 
was reluctant and sullen. 

Of course, Indian fighters have been 
in the news since the beginning. They 
helped clear the Italians out of Ethi- 
opia; they fought shoulder to shoul- 
der with the British and Australians 
across Libya twice, and stood with the 
British in the defense of Egypt. They 
were on the front in Iraq, Syria, Iran 
and Malaya. Since the war began, In- 
dia has raised her army from 170,000 
to more than 1,000,000, all volunteers, 
and has multiplied her military pro- 
duction (of rifles, shells, cartridge 
cases, fuses, maChine-guns, gun-car- 
riages, etc.) between five and 10 times. 

But that is a mere drop in the bucket 
for a nation of nearly 400,000,000 peo- 
ple. Her great source of manpower 
has not been tapped. Her political 
leaders, with the idolized Mahatma 
Ghandi at their head, have been quar- 
reling with the British government, 
represented by the Viceroy, Marquess 
of Lithlingow; have been putting up 
“passive resistance,” preaching “non- 
violence,” and have been arrested and 
jailed by the thousands. They objected 
to the Viceroy declaring them in on 
this war without consulting them. 
They felt hurt at being left out of the 
Atlantic Charter. They have demand- 
ed—and have been refused—the right 
to state their case to the public. So they 
have followed the practice of an- 
nouncing their intention to speak at 
such a time and place, and getting ar- 
rested and jailed to prevent them. The 
British felt that they could not permit 
public opposition to the war effort; 
the native leaders felt that they were 
weakening the British administration 
—and they were. 

The whole trouble comes from the 
long and stubborn fight for self-gov- 
ernment, or dominion status in the 
Empire, by the Indians through the 
Indian National Congress, the largest 
and strongest political organization in 
India. The most prominent leaders 
are Ghandi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Kalam Azad. [India’s struggle, they 
have declared, is against the British, 


a ne 
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Nehru Conferred with Chiang Kai-shek 


not against the Axis. They did not 
take up arms but resorted to “civil 
disobedience.” In 1940, when France 
fell, the National Congress adopted a 
resolution offering to join Britain’s 
war efforts in return for a provisional 
national government representing all 
parties during the war, and a pledge 
of self-government for India within a 
specified time after the war. The Vice- 
roy’s counter offer was a constitution 
drafted by a body representing the 
“principal elements” in India’s na- 
tional life—provided it did not violate 
Britain’s obligations to the “minor- 
ities” and native princes. He also said, 
“Wait until after the war.” That offer 
was scorned. There are minorities in 
India which fear majority rule and 
feel that their safety lies in British 
protection. 

To understand this dispute, it is 
necessary tohave a general picture of 
the set-up in India. In the first place, 
the British do not control it all. They 
govern 11 provinces (capital, Delhi), 
with an area of 886,000 square miles, 
and with about three-fifths of the pop- 
ulation. The rest of the country, com- 
prising 690,000 square miles, consists 
of independent states of various sizes, 
ruled by no fewer than 562 native 
princes, or maharajas. Another divi- 
sion is along religious lines. There have 
been many bloody clashes between the 
242,000,000 Hindus and the 80,000,000 
Moslems, and they appear to be .ir- 
reconcilable. 

The Moslem League is the second 
largest politica] body in India, and in 
1940 it came out for full support of 
Britain. It has not, however, been 
very co-operative, and it declined to 
participate in the Viceroy’s expanded 
Council of State on the ground of in- 
adequate representation. The Moslem 
leader, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, insists 
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there are two Indias, and that they 
should be divided along the lines of 
religious cleavage. The situation sug- 
gests comparison with that in Ireland. 
The Moslems fear Hindu rule, and the 
Hindus accuse the British of support- 
ing the Moslems for political reasons 
—a divide and rule policy. As for the 
independent princes, they appear to 
be more friendly and cooperative in 
the war than any other element, The 
Nizam of Hyderabad, said to be the 
richest man in the world, personally 
supports two R. A. F. squadrons. 

Just to make it more complicated, 
some sects of Moslems, with more than 
30,900,000 members, oppose Leader 
Jinnah’s plans. And besides, there are 
millions of members of other religious 
bodies, including some 6,000,000 Chris- 
tians, but these do not appear to take 
sides in the political fight. 

As victorious Japanese approached 
the Indian border, driving the Brit- 
ish armies before them, feelings and 
opinions began to change in India— 
and in London. It was no longer the 
simple question whether the British or 
the Hindus should rule in India, but 
also whether the Japs. would take over. 
Ghandi was ready to oppose tanks and 
bombers with his non-violence, re- 
maining faithful to his pacifist prin- 
ciples, but younger Congress leaders 
who were not willing to fight for 
British imperialism were quite willing 
to fight for their own freedom. So 
Ghandi resigned. 

The Viceroy freed hundreds of po- 
litical leaders. Then came the mo- 
mentous visit, without precedent in 
the East, of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the meeting in 
the Vice-Regal Palace with Ghandi 
and Nehru, late from jail. The Wash- 
ington Administration was believed to 
have had a hand in it. Chiang reported 
that during his two-weeks’ stay he 
found unanimous determination to op- 
pose aggression. He urged that: India 
and China, friends and neighbors for 
2,000 years, and containing half the 
population of the world, present a 
solid front against aggression. “Only 
in a free world,” he declared, “can 
China and India be free,” and he point- 
ed to Korea and Formosa as examples 
of what Japanese domination means. 
He assured his hosts that the vast ma- 
jority of world opinion sympathized 
with India’s aspiration toward free- 
dom. 

There was evidence that the United 
States joined in that sympathy, and 
wanted India to participate in the 
“four freedoms.” There was evidence, 
too, that the British had a change of 
heart. Sir Stafford Cripps, former So- 
cialist and long regarded as a friend of 
India, said in his first speech as a new 
member of Churchill’s cabinet that it 
was vital for the people of India to 
fight with Britain in defense of that 
country,-and he promised a decision 
on India’s political freedom “very 
shortly.” Nehru appeared impressed 
with Chiang’s representations, for, 
speaking to a big meeting shortly after 
the visit he declared that Japan and 
Germany represent the worst type of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Streamlines Army 

By way of bringing the Army up to 
date with a view to early offensive 
action Commander in Chief Roosevelt 
ordered simplification of the old set-up 
and a reorganization to fit it to the 
needs of modern warfare. | 

In the new “streamlined” model 
Army activities in the United States 
are grouped under three generals— 
commanders of air forces, ground 
forces and services of supply. And 
the old general staff with a number of 
War Department bureaus are replaced 


by a “small and compact air-ground _ 


general staff’—to plan for attack. 
Appointed to command ,the three 
new divisions of the Army were, Lieut. 





Marshall and Stimson: Streamlined 


General Henry H. Arnold, chief of air 
forces; Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
commander of ground forces, and Maj. 
Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, chief of 
services of supply. Gen. George C. 
Marshall remainse Chief of Staff and 
ranking officer. Secretary of War 
Stimson said the new order “abolish- 
ed in one stroke stereotyped or crys- 
talized procedure which has grown up 
in the process of time.” The new air 
arm has practical autonomy for ,train- 
ing and preparation, but a single com- 
mand takes over in actual fighting. The 
new set-up resembles the German. 

The Commander in Chief did not 
limit his orders to the armed forces. 
Impressed by reports that the Axis 
powers are preparing to make their 
supreme effort to win this year the 
President wrote to Chairman Nelson 
of the War Production Board that “the 
months just ahead are the critical 
months of the war,’ and he closed 
with this order: 


I therefore direct you to take every 
possible st¢p to raise production now, 
to bring home to labor and manage- 
ment alike the supreme importance of 
war production this crucial spring. 


Chairman Nelson pledged a “c 
tinuing national drive” to boost pi 
duction, and revealed a plan for s: 
having the machines “going 24 hours ; 
day and seven days a week.” 

Other developments in the Pr« 
dent’s week included the following: 

g In reply to a warning to Marsh: )! 
Petain by President Roosevelt on shi 
ment of supplies to Libya to help 1! 
Germans the Vichy government pled 
ed itself to neutrality, particular] 
regards the French fleet. But Unc: 
Secretary of State Welles replied th 
other questions needed clarification. 

@ By calling the Soviet Ambassad 
and the chief of the Soviet milita 
mission to the White House for a lo 
conference he caused speculation t! 
the United Nations would concentr:| 
their spring effort against the Axis 
the Russian front. 

q Boston baseball fans were ma 
happy when an appeal to the Presi- 
dent brought a deferred military cl: 
sification to Ted Williams, champion 
hitter. He was put in class 3-A on |!) 
ground that his mother is a depends 

q The President appointed L. Mc'- 
calfe Walling of Rhode Island to |) 
administrator of the Wages and Hours 
division of the Labor Department. 

q By executive order the Presid 
made Secretary of the Navy Knox rv- 
sponsible for protecting vessels, h 
bors, ports and waterfront facilities. 
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Congress: Taxes, Please 


Quite logically the record appropr- 
ation bill (of $32,000,000,000) was 
closely followed in Congress by a | 
cord tax bill (of $9,610,000,000). 

The first public step in the tax in- 
crease was the submission of 1! 
Treasury’s plan by Secretary Morg« 
thau. His program calls for raising «) 
additional $7,610,000,000 in norma! 
taxes and $2,000,000,000 in added s»- 
cial security taxes. Income taxes 
would be practically doubled to brit: 
an extra $3,200,000,000, while othe: 
present levies would be similarly i'- 
creased. Total taxes to be raised in t!) 
next fiscal year would be about $27 
000,000,000, compared with an expec! 
ed war cost of $40,000,000,000. 

“The new taxes will be severe,” sai‘! 
Mr. Morgenthau, “but it is a million 
times cheaper to win the war than [0 
lose it.” The House Ways and Means 
Committee agreed on- the principles 
of pay-as-you-go and of drawing 0!! 
excess purchasing power to preve!! 
inflation, but announced that the) 
would write their own bill. One 
change proposed was to require pu'- 
chase of defense bonds by regular de- 
ductions from pay checks and salaries. 
instead of the Treasury’s plan to de- 
duct for taxes. 

The “official secrets” bill requeste:! 


' by Attorney General Biddle, whic!) 


prescribed punishment for anyo!e 
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ublishing a Government document 
ieclared to be secret or confidential, 
is rejected by the Senate Judiciary 
ommittee as too far-reaching. 

Both Houses, with only minor dif- 
erences, passed the second War Pow- 
‘s bill giving additional authori¥y to 
he President and Federal agencies. 
‘ne item provides for free postage for 
\|:men in the armed forces. Another 
would pérmit Federal Reserve banks 
, purchase up to five billion dollars’ 
worth of Government bonds directly 

mm the Treasury—instead of buying 
in the open market. 


==) 
Labor: Unsettled 


\fter the move in Congress to abol- 
the 40-hour week during the war 
lapsed because of opposition by la- 
unions and the President, Secre- 
vy of Labor Perkins stated that 
en out of 10 defense workers were 

w employed on a schedule of 48 

urs a week, or more. Two-fifths of 

defense plants, she added, are 
erating 160 hours a week, or longer. 
(he shipyard workers on the Pacific 
Coast who refused to work more than 
cht hours a day, took another vote 
the question and accepted the com- 
ny’s proposed 10-hour shift. Under 
the present law most workers get 
extra pay for all time over 40 hours 
week. 

[he War Labor Board’s first com- 
pulsory arbitration order was. defied 
by President G. P. McNear, of the 
little Toledo, Peoria and Western Rail- 

vad, on which the brotherhoods 

illed a strike early in January over 
wages and union rules, McNear de- 
nied the Board’s statement that move- 
ent of war supplies was interrupted, 
1d declared he had a responsibility 
his non-union employees. 

The Labor Board, while waiting for 

authoritative general policy on 

ize increases and the closed shop, 
akes a point of insisting on con- 
tinuance of work pending negotia- 
tions. But it is often defied, particu- 
larly by local unions which stage 
alk-outs over a wide variety of dis- 
putes. A strike of welders at Hobo- 
ken, N.J., was in protest against the 
sive language of a foreman; at 
Pittsburgh 350 electricians quit be- 
use a steward had been laid off for 

s refusal to be fitted for glasses. Also 

Pittsburgh 1,300 steel workers 
ruck over “shop grievances” involv- 

g 100 men, 

Strikes in war production plants in 
february increased 77 per cent over 

iose in January, according to a com- 

ilation by the National Association of 
lanufacturers. The figures show that 

905 workers were involved in strikes 

February, as compared with 15,512 

January; the man hours lost rose 

om 66,976 to 2,028,824. A majority 
of the strikes involved CIO local 
unions, 

Meantime, taking part in the double 
clfort to pay for the war and prevent 








NATIONAL 


inflation, by buying defense bonds, 
William Green pledged the American 
Federation of Labor to have its mem- 
bers buy a total of one billion dollars’ 
worth. Quotas have been assigned to 
slates, and workers, in general, have 
accepted the program enthusiastically. 
In Concord, Mass., leaders of that 
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Labor Pledged a Billion in Bonds 


state’s Federation gathered in front of 
the statue of the Minute Man, carrying 
a huge replica of Green’s telegram to 
them, to pledge themselves to raise 
their $50,000,000 quota. 


War Work: Speed-Up 


The significant little news item that 
the machine tools which helped to 
build the Monitor in the Civil War are 
in war service again indicates the 
present all-out nature of the produc- 
tion effort. Its extent is hinted in the 
cost figures, now close to $3,000,000,000 
a month. 

Production figures are not made 
public any more, but hints are drop- 
ped by insiders. President Roosevelt 
expressed himself as “gratified” by 
WPB reports. Speaker Rayburn, of 
the House of Representatives after vis- 
isting arin centers called the progress 
“wonderful.” Something concrete was 
in the report that 10 new vessels slid 
into the waters around the U. S. coasts 
in one day. It was also revealed by 
Administrator Stettinius that Lend- 
Lease contributions had well passed 
the two billion-dollar mark. That aid 
has tripled since Pearl Harbor. 

“Production now” is the demand of 
Chairman Nelson of the WPB. This 
year—1942—is the “critical year,” he 
declared, and he called for a 25 per 
cent increase “on existing equipment.” 
Other Board members told a Senate 
committee that an over-all increase 
of 30 per cent was charted for the 
next four months. Mr. Nelson in a 
broadcast called for three-shift pro- 
duction and the use of all machines 
as close as possible to the 168-hour 














week limit. His production schedules, 
he said, aim at the President’s quota of 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti- 
aircraft guns and 8,000,000 tons of 
shipping this.year. “There must be 
sweat and action in the production 
line to match the blood and action on 
the battle line,” declared Chairman 
Nelson. 

In the matter of critical metals, 
great expansions are in sight. Last 
year this country produced 615,000,000 
pounds of aluminum; this year pro- 
duction is to be increased to 2,100,- 
000,000 pounds, while Canada is ex- 
pected to furnish 400,000,000 pounds 
more. The WPB has called on all 
manufacturers to sell to the Govern- 
ment their excess stocks, on pain of 
confiscation, The magnesium capacity 
is scheduled to reach 725,000,000 
pounds annually, and the war ma- 
chines are calling for 43,000,000 tons 
of steel. 

A natural result of increasing’ war 
production from 21 per cent of the 
nation’s total last year to 53 per cent 
this year, as estimated by the Com- 
merce Department, will be a greater 
scarcity of civilian goods. Daily the 
WPB names additional articles which 
civilians must do without, or do with 
fewer. Price Administrator Hender- 
son said that in a few months our 
standard of living will be only slightly 
above that of 1932—depression’s low- 
est—and that next year “we shall sure- 
ly fall below 1932.” But he declared 
that all supplies available will be de- 
livered “equitably and fairly.” 


ma 
Enemy Aliens Move 


In apparent response to the wide- 
spread warnings that Japanese to the 
third and fourth generation are loyal 
to the “Son of Heaven,” the Army took 
steps to banish all persons of Japanese 
blood, American citizens as well as 
aliens, from the Pacific Coast. 

The proclamation, issued by Gen. J. 
L. DeWitt under authority of a Pres- 
idential order, establishes a prohibited 
zone from 30 to 125 miles deep along 
the coast of the Pacific from the Can- 
adian border to and including the 
southern border of Arizona, from 
which all Japs are to be excluded. 
Back. of this zone is a restricted zone 
of a little greater width in which some 
aliens will be allowed to remain. Be- 
sides, there are 97 small areas beyond 
the two zones closed to Japs. The 
zones comprise more than half the 
areas of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and contain all the large cities, 
as well as a number of shipyards and 
airplane factories. 

Some 200,000 Japanese are affected 
by the order. They must move east, 
back of the mountains, but they will 
be given a reasonable time to make 
arrangements. The Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens League, which has pro- 
claimed its loyalty to the United 
States, plans to aid the exiles. German 
and Italian aliens will follow them. 
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FARM 
Labor Shortage Problem 


“How’re you going to keep ‘em 
down on the farm?” That question in 
a popular song just after the last war 
has become very serious at the begin- 
ning of this one. More than a million 
farmers have left the farm for the 
service or for the higher pay in the 
factories, and it has been declared by 
high authority that the Food-for-Vic- 
iory program is in grave danger. 

Ordinarily, farmers would make up 
for the missing laborers by getting 
more machinery but now it is hard to 
get new machinery, or even to replace 
parts in the old. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee called on Gen. Hersh- 
ey, Director of Selective Service, to 
classify farm labor on a parity with 
military service, and they exhibited to 
him pages of advertisements in rural 
papers of farms for sale because of 
lack of labor to operate them. Gen. 
Hershey replied that “farmers are 
patriotic; they don’t try to get exemp- 
tions,” and he added that it might be- 
come necessary to “freeze” men into 
the jobs they are needed to fill. 

Many ways have been suggested and 
devised to meet this problem. At a 
meeting in Chicago of representatives 
of 10 cornbelt states, a plan was agreed 
upon by which recruiting stations 
would register volufftary “city help” 
of men, women and children for peak 
farm work periods, like planting and 
harvesting. Such an appeal to city peo- 
ple in California and Oregon last year 
resulted in the temporary closing of 
schools, of business houses and even 
of banks while volunteers flocked to 
the farms and saved the crops. Many 
other communities have rendered sim- 
ilar aid. Some of the Southern border 
states are seeking permission to bring 
in Mexican farm workers. 

Much hope is being placed in “farm- 
erettes.” Secretary Wickard is talking 
of a “women’s land army.” 








More Cotton Demanded 


When the world is turned ‘upside 
down, naturally the things that. were 
on the bottom come out on top. So it 
happens that poor old deposed King 
Cotton, long seedy and out at the el- 
bows, is dusting off his throne again. 

Pointing out that cotton is the only 
free fiber left to this country, and the 
only one in which it can hope to be 
self - sufficient, the National Cotton 
Council, backed by millmen and busi- 
nessmen, is asking the Agriculture De- 
partment to increase the-cotton acre- 
age allotment this year from 25,000,000 
to 27,500,000. 

Jute and hemp are scarce and get- 
ting scarcer; burlap, silk and nylon 
have been taken over; little wool is 
left after the military demand is met, 
and rayon, depending on chemicals, is 
being allocated. Cotton must not only 
replace all these for civilian use, but 
must meet large demands from the 
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military. Last year cotton supplied 
more than 80 per cent of the fiber used, 
totaling 5,207,000,000 pounds. - Wool 
came next with 652,000,000, while ray- 
on was third with 586,000,000 pounds. 
The mills are now estimated to be 
using up 1,000,000 bales of cotton a 
month. 

This year’s crop, under Secretary 
Wickard’s plan of “intensive” cultiva- 
tion, is expected to reach 12,000,000 
bales. But cotton men point out that 
becatise of the labor shortage, and the 
scarcity of insecticides and fertilizers, 
intensive cultivation will be imprac- 
ticable. To reach the goal, they argue, 
more extensive cultivation must be 
permitted. The carry-over frdm last 
year’s crop, as of Aug. 1, last, was 
about 12,000,000 bales. 


Farm Briefs 


@ Canned tomatoes led the rise in 
food prices in Washington in the first 
half of February, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The ad- 
vance was 12.4 per cent. 





@ The Department of Agriculture 
announced that in its effort to increase 
soy bean production by 54 per cent, it 
would pay $1.60 a bushel for the 
classes with high oil content. 


Random Statistics 


XCLUSIVE of men in the armed 

forces, about 4,800,000 persons 
were cmployed by Federal, State 
and local governments in December, 
1941... @ American railroads oper- 
ate nearly 2,000 tug boats, ferries 
and other floating equipment... 
e It is estimated that there are 
about 1,800,000 tractors on Amer- 
ican farms. They first assumed im- 
portance in the First World War 
period. During 1919 and 1920, about 
100,000 were bought ...e There 
were approximately 18,000 deaths 
from occupational accidents in 
1941. In January, this year, there 
were 711 deaths, or 19 per cent 
more than in January, 1941. 
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BUSINESS 
Plenty of Sulfur 


It is a pleasure these days to find a 
useful and widely used material of 
which there is plenty for both military 
end civilian needs. Such a material is 
sulfur—the old brimstone of the Bible 
—which was known and cherished by 
the ancients, and has been called upon 
for a thousand services by moderns. 

For a long time we imported it, 
mainly from the island of Sicily. A 
domestic source of the element was 
discovered back in Civil War times on 
the Gulf Coast in Louisiana, but it was 
deep underground, beneath quicksand 
and deadly gases, and no way was 
known to reach it. But some 40 years 
ago a method was developed by which 
the sulfur was melted and forced to 
the surface by means of superheated 
steam and compressed air led down 
boreholes into the sulfur rock. 

At present there are five mines in 
Louisiana and Texas turning out an 
nually by this process 11,000,000 tons 
of sulfuric acid—into which form it is 
usually converted for use in industry. 
Moreover, the sulfur miners, who nev 
er enter their mines, have promised tv 
keep the price at the present level 
now $16 a ton. In the last war it sold 
for $35 a ton. 

Of course, sulfur is well known as a 
medicine. But it is also used in mak- 
ing high octane gasoline, steel, lubri- 
cants, rubber, explosives, textiles, 
dyes, paper, paint, shells, rayon, cellu- 
lose and scores of other products, es- 
pecially of a chemical nature. As a 
constituent .of gunpowder it has Jong 
taken part in wars. This war has 
brought a greatly increaséd demand 
for sulfur, but the sulfur wells are 
responding in such a way that bo 
priority orders have been necessary. 














Business Briefs 


q There will be an adequate cloth- 
ing supply for civilians during the 
war, declared C. W. Dall, President of 
the National Rayon Weavers’ Associa- 
tion. But the quality, he warned, may 
deteriorate, due largely to restrictions 
on wool. 


@ A Federal retail sales tax, listed 
as a separate item and paid by the 
consumer, was favored by the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association as a 
method of raising war revenues. 


q Rationing of railroad transporta- 
tion may become necessary because of 
priorities for war materials, and 
through the increased load resulting 
from rgtioning of tires, railroad ofli- 
cials warned. 


q@ Living costs in Washington are 
the highest in the nation, according to 
the Labor Department. It found that 
a family of four needs $1,633.16 a year 
in the Capital, as compared with 
$1,628.15 in New York, second most 
expensive. 
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More A. E. F. 


The second contingent of United 
States troops in Europe has arrived in 
Northern Ireland, Brawny boys from 
lowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Ne- 
pbraska and Illinois, they landed 
“many thousands” strong after an un- 
eventful crossing guarded by Ameri- 
can warships. The man in the street 
put facts together. There was Russian 
Ambassador Maxim Liitvinoff’s de- 
mand, in a recent New York speech, 
for a two-front war against Hitler this 
spring. There was Production Boss 
Donald Nelson’s emphasis on muni- 
tions now. There were the recent 
British parachute attack on a German 
radio locator on the French coast, and 


fF bombings of French industrial plants. 


To the man in the street it all added 
up to one thing: an invasion of Europe 
this spring. If Germany can be folded 
up this year by a two-front attack, 
then the Allies may attack Japan. 
Meantime, as the Army was stream- 
lined into three commands—Ground 
Forces, Air Forces, and Service of 
Supply—Chief of Staff Gen. George C. 
Marshall indicated that our Army was 
girding for offensive war. In a letter 
replying to a legislator who requested 
guards for a bridge and dam, he said 
that early in the war he complied with 
such demands to give the public a 
sense of security.” But, said General 
Marshall, “The time has now come 
when we must proceed with the 
business of carrying the war to the 
enemy ... distant from our shores. 


. .- On Batan 


If Japan takes Java, she may turn 
more of her air, sea and land power 
on the Phliippines, But in straits no 
less than dire, on Batan General Doug- 
las MacArthur and his men continue to 
fight as imperturbably as though con- 
ducting tactical exercises. Whatever 
they lose, they have already gained 
imperishable glory. Recently MacAr- 
thur and his men won new laurels. 

¢ Tremendously outnumbered, 
American and Filipino troops on Ba- 
lan first fought the Japs to a stalemate. 
[hen suddenly they made a counter- 
iltack, which forced the Japs back 
from one to five miles. Guerrilla fight- 
ers threw the Japs out of one northern 
Luzon valley. 

* President Manuel Quezon de- 
clared: “The United Nations will win 
this war.” Filipino troops, he said, 
will “fight the invader until death.” 
Un the island of Mindanoa, 10,000 
sword-swinging Mohammedan Moros 
swore on the Koran “to hold our lives 
in forfeit to fight the Japanese and the 
ehemies of the United States.” The 
pledged cooperation between Moham- 
ihedans, Christians and pagans. 

* Using his minuscule air force au- 
daciously, MacArthur sent it against 
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Jap ships in Subic Bay. Result: Jap 
ships of 12,000, 10,000 and 8,000 tons 
each sunk by bombs, along with many 
smaller craft. 
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... Japs in Java 


The Jap pattern of attack on Java 
was the’too-familiar one. After they 
had consolidated bases in Bali and 
Sumatra, a Jap invasion fleet moved 
through the Java Sea. A United Na- 
tions fleet, commanded by Dutch Adm. 
C. E. Helfrich, met it head-on. At least 
17 Jap transports were sunk or dam- 


ISLAND OF JAVA 


Populetion: 4 
Aree: 50,752 severe mie, 


quinine, rubber, manaonese, | 
rice, spices, tea, coffee 


7 


Gov. Hubertus van Mook bitterly call- 
ed this “a war of lost chances.” Java 
seemed destined at best to become an- 
other Batan. 





... Japs in Burma 


For more than a week, the British 
held the Japs stalled on the east bank 
of the Sittang River, Rangoon’s last 
defense line. The R. A. F. and Amer- 
ican “Flying Tigers” performed mir- 
acles, the Americans downing 88 Jap 
planes in one week. But some Amer- 
ican fliers returned to Chungking re- 
ported serious developments: Bur- 
mese, they said, were looting in smoke- 
blackened Rangoon, and operating 
among the refugees, they were kill- 
ing fleeing Indians, but concentrating 
especially on white men. 

After a week’s stalemate, the Japs 
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With Japs Landed in Force, Java May Become Another Batan 


aged. Two cruisers and three destroy- 
ers were sunk, others damaged, But 
the Japs got troops ashore. And the 
United Nations lost two Dutch cruis- 
ers and two destroyers. The striking 
power of the Java fleet was lost. 

The Japs made landings at three 
places: at Bantam, opposite Sumatra; 
at Indramuja Bay, east of Batavia; and 
between Rembang and the naval base 
of Surabaja. For a time the Allies were 
in greater force on land and had com- 
mand of the air. But air superiority 
was whittled down. “Taxicab armies” 
rushed to the fronts faced new Jap 
arrivals, almost unopposed at Sea. 
General Sir Archibald Wavell was 
yanked out of the United Nations 
southwest Pacific command and sent 
back to India, our next defense line. 
Admiral Helfrich was removed from 
the sea command for “special duties.” 
Gen. Hein Ter Poorten took over com- 
mand on the island. 

At first the United Nations, includ- 
ing some American fliers and infantry 
from Texas, threw back the invaders. 
Then, as the Japs advanced, the Dutch 
began methodically destroying all in- 
stallations of value. The words of one 
Dutch officer were like a requiem for 
the democracies: “If we had had twice 
our forces in Java, the Japs would 
never have dared to attack.” Lieut. 


suddenly erupted across the Sittang. 
They took Waw, northeast of Pegu, 
from which a rail line and a road run 
to Rangoon, If they take Rangoon, the 
Japs may operate in the Bay of Bengal 
to cut shipping lanes to Calcutta. With 
General Wavell sent back from Java to 
defend India, there were persistent ru- 
mors in London that Britain would 
soon issue a declaration granting In- 
dia its long-desired dominion status 
now, and full freedom after the war. 
If such a development comes, it will 
be due in part to Britain’s present 
need, to India’s persistent demands, 
perhaps to U. S. pressure. But a large 
share of the credit will go to General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, who wants 
India and China united against Japan. 
Chiang also has thousands of coolies 
toiling to build a new road to China 
from India, to replace the Burma Road. 





a Action in the Pacific 


In Washington, Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Comander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet, said it was making an 
“all-out effort in the unspectacular but 
vital task of establishing our sea com- 
munications” for an eventual offen- 
sive. Work done recently: 

e Four American submarines back 
from cruising around Japan’s “door 
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step” reported bagging five Japanese 
ships, including a 16,500-ton liner. 

@ An American task force operating 
west of the Gilbert Islands was attack- 
ed by Jap bombers, which concen- 
trated on an aircraft carrier. Ameri- 
can planes and anti-aircraft guns shot 
down 16 Jap planes, lost only two of 
their own and one pilot, The ships 
sustained no damage. Lieut. (Junior 
Grade) Edward H. O’Hare accounted 
for six Jap planes alone, 


.. « Down Under 


With Java imperilled, with Jap 
planes striking over areas from Port 
Moresby, on New Guinea, to Broome, 
in Western Australia, the people 
“down under” grimly faced the possi- 
bilities of Japanese attack. Australia 
followed the advice of Maj. Gen. Hen- 
ry Gordon Bennett, who escaped from 
Singapore, after its surrender, by 
swimming out to a small Chinese boat. 
Labor Premier John Curtin took the 
drastic step of drafting workers, on 
army terms and at army pay. Five 
holidays were abolished. The Austral- 
ian Imperial Corps, the volunteers, the 
militia, and the permanent garrison 
were all welded into one fighting unit. 








... Britain: Hitting Back 


Fifteen miles north of Le Havre the 
Germans had “an important radio- 
locator center.” Over it British planes 
appeared. Even their faces blacked 
out, a party of British parachutists 
floated down through the moonlight. 
They surprised the garrison, wrecked 
the station, captured prisoners, and 
made their way to the beach to their 
supporting infantry and light naval 
craft. Once the parachutists were al- 
most cut off; but Seaforth Highland- 
ers, dropped apart from the main 
body, charged in with Gaelic cries of 
Cabar Feidh (“Antlers of the Deep”), 
and carved a road to the beach. It 
was a perfectly executed &ction with 
land, sea and air forces cooperating. 
If it could be done on-a small scale, 
Britain wondered, why not by a large 
invasion force? 

A few days later, British bombers 
struck at industrial plants around 
Paris which are working for the Ger- 
mans, especially the Renault works. 
Three of France’s biggest motor and 
aircraft plants were damaged. Leaflets 
warned the French there was more to 
come. Air Minister Sir Achibald Sin- 
clair said the R. A. F. will counter the 
German spring offensive in Russia by 
striking at vital German transport and 
industrial centers. 


... France: Shame & Blood 


France is now suffering the full 
humiliation the men of Vichy brought 
on her by quitting, rather than going 
into exile like the governments of 
other conquered countries, plus the 
blood Vichy thought to avoid. 

Her shame was the trial of the war 
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and pre-war leaders, ordered by the 
Nazis. At the trial, in which the judges 
were more uncomfortable than the ac- 
cused, these things happened: 

e Gen. Maurice Gamelin refused to 
“dishonor” the army by testifying. He 
declared he had unavailingly demand- 
ed war material from “the politicians.” 

e Former Premier Leon Blum de- 
clared the court was unconstitutional, 
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Blum: Democracy on Trial 


and that this was “the trial of the Re- 
public and of democracy.” 

e Former Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier said France had plenty of tanks, 
“but our (military) leaders did not 
believe in them.” He praised Free 
French General de Gaulle, tank advo- 
cate, “who I am proud to have named 
a general.” ; 

Meantime, France tasted blood. The 
British raids on German-controlled 
factories around Paris were said to 
have killed 600 persons. ~ Marshal Pe- 
tain called it “cowardly slaughter... 
hitting only the civilian population.” 





. .- Russia: Thaw Coming 


In south Russia , Moscow reported, 
the spring thaws have already begun. 
The Russian spring is as distinctive as 
the Russian winter. Snow melts into a 
joyous rush of water that makes the 
land a quagmire and widens some riv- 
ers, like the Volga, to 12 miles. Some 
“military experts” in Lisbon optimist- 
ically opined that if the Germans stay- 
ed to the east of Russia’s rivers—the 
Dnieper in particular, which flows 
past Smolensk in a wide arc to Kiev, 
where it turns east to Dniepropetrovsk 
and then west again to the Black Sea 
near Odessa—they might find their 
communications cut by water. 

But the Russians are putting their 
faith in “heat” turned on by their 
armies, not by the spring sun. In the 
Ukraine, where spring begins early, 
the German and Italian press admitted 
that Marshal Timoshenko was ham- 
mering forward with a “violent” of- 
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fensive. He was reported mas; 
huge reserves in the Donets Basi; 
a spring campaign. To meet it. 
reports from Turkey, German, 
suspended passenger traffic on 
manian railroads to permit pass. 
800 troop_trains westward. The 
mans have gained little from thei, 
cupation of the Ukraine. They . 
plain repeatedly that 50 per cent 0; 
working population left as 
marched in and Nazi officialdo), 


“warned the public not to expect ¢ 


crops from the Ukraine. 

To the north, the Russians 
more precise details of action. S| 
troops have driven 27 miles int, 
German lines around Leningrad, \| 
cow said. Despite the activiti: 
three German air groups, pe! 
1,800 planes, attempting to reliey. 
encircled 16th Army around Stax 
Russa, Red troops are within sig! 
this important rail center 140 
below Leningrad. The Russians 
they have cut all this trapped a: 
communications and are chewin: 
divisions totaling 96,000 men, o 
one, with 36,000 already dead. 

In London, the Soviet War Nev 
sued a highly significant estimat: 
at home and in the field German 
using 2,000,000 tons of oi a m 
while able to obtain. only 11,01 
tons in 1941. Germany is thus p. 
ing from oil reserves at the ral: 
1,000,000 tons ‘a month. If the 
mates are true, Germany must 
through to the Near East’s oil soo 
see her war and industrial ma 
running slow. 





ARMY NOTES 








Specialist Corps: The War De; 
ment is organizing a new Army S 
ialist Corps to marshal into the A) 
civilians who are highly skilled in 
technical arts and sciences. This c 
is being formed and will be headed ! 
Dwight F. Davis, former Secretary 0! 
War in President Coolidge’s admin 
istration. The President created | 
unit to have qualified civilians 
over administrative duties now 
dled by Army officers to releas: 
latter to active field duty. | Phy: 
requirements have been so adapi! 
that especially qualified men wil! 
be barred from service becaus: 
physical defects. Men serving 
this corps will wear distinctive 
forms, and will not come under 
military training program. 

ip - 


It’s Free: Since March 8 all ser 
men are being admitted free to 
performance of Camp Shows, Inc. 
entertainment group sponsored by | 
United Service Orgdnization. Admis- 
sion has been charged in the pasi (0 
limit the number of men attending 
shows because of lack of seating fac'!- 
ities. This difficulty has largely bee" 
eliminated by now according to US0, 
and the shows are now gratis. 
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A Goop ATLAS 


TO FOLLOW DAY BY DAY 
S| DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
Naval) ai) PRESENT WORLD WAR 


| | oe OF iD 
eat ATLAS im WOR + OLLOW our boys on the march, our Navy and 
te fo: ETT =o) merchant ships at sea with this new Atlas—as 
ce - : - ‘ up to the minute as toniglit’s news broadcast. 
Here is a big new Atlas, 10% by 13% inches, bound 
in Maroon De Luxe Artcraft, richly embossed and 
stamped in gold, containing 31 pages of maps of 
foreign countries — 48 pages of State maps, all 
colored—63 pages of indexes and 1940 census 
figures—over 40,000 place names and many other 
special features. 


This Atlas was published at $5.00.¢ 9 5 
but PATHFINDER readers can now. . 
mi secure a copy on approval, postpaid — 
SF es 8 rr 
And if your order is received 
promptly, we will send you absolutely FREE a 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD portrayed in colored 
maps right up to the present time. 
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At a glance these maps 
reveal the changing tides 
of conquest—the rise and 
fall of mighty empires— 
the forward struggle of 
civilization from 3800 B. 
C. to the present time. 


THE NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
CONTAINS MANY SPECIAL FEATURES, A 
FEW OF WHICH ARE LISTED BELOW: 


GAZETTEER INDEX OF THE WORLD—An “| America’s growth from 

_ \lphabetioal List of Grand Divisions, Countries, HISTORICAL ATLAS oo apeney ae 
States, Provinces—Gives Area, Population, Cap- 14 Uf | gling colonies along the 

ital and Location of Place on Map. $100 Jews. of Nowld Madey | New England coast to the 

s INDEX OF CITIES AND TOWNS Gives | world’s wealthiest and 





most powerful nation is 
clearly shown, Graphical- 
ly portrayed is the con- 
stant remaking of the 
face of war-torn Europe. 
To follow day by day de- 
velopments of the present 
worldwide war you need 
this HISTORICAL ATLAS 
—It is yours FREE, with 
the purchase of HAM- 
MOND’S NEW ERA AT- 
LAS OF THE WORLD. 


\ Name of Place, its Country or State, Population, 
Index References. 
corps TABLES OF STATISTICS—Gives dimensions 
of the Earth, SolarSystem, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, 
Canals, Islands, and Mountains of the world. 
PHYSICAL MAPS OF CONTINENTS—Show in 
colors elevations of land and depths of the ocean. 
FLAGS OF LEADING NATIONS—In full 
colors, 56 in all, a cavalcade of national colors. 
HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS—45 Carefully 
selected Actual Photographs. Illustrating Every 
Corner of the Globe. 





] NEWLY ENGRAVED MAPS, which cost 

5 $300,000 to prepare, shows the world today and Thi : . : 

, helps you to understand the history - making hana ‘map pate aie aoa pe 
moves of the world now taking place. by 94% INCHES. 38 FULL COLORED MAPS. 





SEND NO. MONEY— MAIL COUPON NOW ! 


THE NEW ERA ATLAS IS SELF-REVISING 









PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 4 

2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. , The World wide war is making history. You cannot intelli- 
c and alco the Pree Historical Atlas. I will pay postman $2.95 plus afew Gontty Somew: the war Howe withews Sependebte lerge-cetie 
y cents postage on arrival. It is understood shat if I am not fully satis- » po fh He -. es, ees, ee = i ng 

; fied in every way with this Atlas, I may return it within 5 days and ~, ases now publis Rd © ou of ate. rue, 
dims you will refund my $2.95, and I may keep the Historical Atlas for my , all but this one will be. That's where the “Self-Revising 
ast {0 trouble. y feature comes in. Your copy will contain a certificate, which 

Et a, 10 tcc es at abenotlennalnies + An ‘ for only 25 cents entities you to a supplement showing the 
nains y new boundaries of all countries affected, to be mailed to you 
facil- BBD oc ccccccceccccbcccccccscccsccccensccccctccceesccocccescceccess ‘ within six days after Peace Treaties have been signed. his 








Ce ie 060 0.0 6 as 00cs casesensocccagscocss STATE........ 
Check here if enclosing $2.95 with Coupon, in which case we will 
harges. The same refund 


’ quagtomness will bring your atias up-to-date, make it “Seif- 
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sing,” and give you maps showing Europe before and 


been 
T after the war in one complete book. 
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UTAH— 


State is Well Situated to Step Up War Effort 


By Elbert D. Thomas, 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


Utah’s resources, both mineral and 
agricultural, cause, in times like the 
present, the eyes of the Nation to be 
turned towards it. When one reads 
about rationing sugar, one is happy to 
know that sugar production can be in- 
creased in Utah. When one hears 
about priorities in copper and limits 
being placed on consumption, one is 
happy to know 
that copper pro- 
duction can be in- 
creased in Utah. 
That can be said 
for so many other 
strategic materials, 
the need for which 
will be supplied 
by Utah. 

In the war ac- 
tivity itself the 
Government is 
now enlarging an already extensive 
steel plant, is building great military 
storage depots and arsenals. The larg- 
est bombing field in the country is 
situated in the western part of Utah 
on the great American desert. 


The headquarters of the Ninth Corps 
Area have been moved to Salt Lake 
City; thus, this strategic center, which 
is an equal distance from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, acts as the 
base from which the Pacific Coast mili- 
tary activities are directed. High in 
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Utah Farmer Cultivating Sugar Beets 
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the mountains and inland it is an ideal 
base. The great air fields, the con- 
vergence of roads, and the junction of 
railways there, make it an efficient 
base. : 

Utah schools are all engaged in the 
war activity. Hundreds of men who 
have been trained in the R. O. T. C. 
units at the University of Utah and the 
Utah State Agricultural College are 
now in the service. The Utah State 
Agricultural College now maintains a 
Navy and radio training center. The 
engineering schools of all our univer- 
sities have contributed towards fur- 
nishing men for industry and for the 
Army and Navy. 

Utah’s coal mines, Utah’s power 
plants, Utah’s wool, and Utah’s fac- 
tories are all contributing more than 
their share in response to the present 
production demand, but the greatest of 
all Utah’s assets is not the mineral, 
agricultural, and industrial resources 
but the unity of the Utah people. 
Utah’s young men had responded so 
well voluntarily to enlistment in the 
Army and Navy that her first quota 
of selectees numbered only 69. 

There are but 30,000 persons in 
Utah who were not born in the Unit- 
ed States. The Utah school system 
which requires compulsory education 
for all boys and girls through their 
eighteenth year has made of her popu- 
laion one which is conscious of the 
worth of American democracy and, 

therefore, one which 
~ realizes the import- 

— ance of the great war 
which we are now 
fighting. 


Utah Firsts— 


% First newspa- 
per in Utah was the 
Deseret News, pub- 
lished at Salt Lake 
City June 5, 1850. 


% The first full- 
length “talkie” film- 
ed outdoor was made 
in Utah in 1929. Its 
title was In Old Ari- 
zona. 


% The first full- 
fledged department 
store is declared to 
have been Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile 
Institution, establish- 
ed at Salt Lake City 
in 1868. 


% Utah’s first in- 
stitution of higher 
learning was the Uni- 
versity of Deseret at 
Salt Lake City, char- 
tered in 1850, and or- 
ganized Mar, 8, 1869. 


Roll Call of the States 
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PATHFINDER 


The Franciscan Friars, Silvestr. 
Velez de Escalante and Francisco At, 
nasio Dominguez, are believed to bh 
the first Europeans to set foot on Uta 
territory. That was in September 
1776, when they were seeking a rou 
from Santa Fe to Monterey, Californ 


The famous trapper, scout, a 
guide, James Bridger, was the first 
discover Great Salt Lake, in 1825. Fi: 
to explore this lake were a party 
five under Col. John C, Fremont—on 
of the group was the noted Kit Carso 
They explored the lake Sept. 8, 184 





Migration for Liberty— 


Literature, the stage and the scre¢ 
have repeatedly drawn on the Mo: 
mon trek to Utah as an inexhaus! 
ible source of drama. In its displa 
of courage, high endurance, and mo 
ing spirit, it is a story perhaps wil! 
out an equal. It is the tale of a p: 
ple, united by the bond of their 
ligious beliefs, driven by persecuti: 
across half of the U. S., obliged 
build and then abandon no less th 
five large settlements. And in a v: 
major sense it is the story of t! 
building of Utah. 

History records that the first M: 
mon Church—really the Church 
Jesus Christ 
the Latter-D.: 
Saints was 0 
ganized at Ma 
chester, N. )\ 
in April of 183: 
From New Yo! 
the sect pr 
ceeded to Ohi 
thence to Mi: 
sour®, thence | 
Illinois, then 
to Iowa, a 
finally to Uta! 
where, at Sali 
Lake, th« 
founded their New Jerusalem. Perha) 
the most dramatic of these successi\: 
migrations was the last, the mar: 
from Council Bluffs to Salt Lak: 
which extended from July 4 to mid 
September of 1847. It was made b 
1,553 Mormons, with 580 wagon 
under the capable leadership of th 
great Brigham Young, for years hea 
of the Mormon Church, and later a) 
pointed by Congress as the first Ter! 
torial Governor of Utah. 

Upon reaching Salt Lake the Mo 
mons immediately set about the task 
of founding not only a community bu 
a system of government. They dre 
up a constitution for their state, which 
they called the State of Deseret—“th 
land of the honey bee.” This the 





Brigham Young 


sent to Washington. Congress refuse: 


to recognize this work of the Mormon 
legislature, but did, however, act 
once to make of the region a U. 5S 
Territory, naming it Utah after th 
Indian nation there. Utah was ni 
admitted to the Union until 1896, whe 
on January 4 it became the 45th Stal 
by proclamation of President Grov« 
Cleveland. 
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WILL TO WIN— 


Mormon Spirit Becomes Great Heritage of State 


By Abe Murdock 
United States Senator from Utah 


The present-day people of Utah, 
rgely descendants of the Mormon 
pioneers, who began the settlement 
id colonization of Utah in 1847, suf- 
fered unparalleled sacrifices and hard- 
ships. For the very same purposes to- 
day Americans are now fighting for 
life, liberty, free- 
dom to worship 
God as they see 
fit, and to live as 
Americans, of 
right, should live. 
This indomitable 
spirit and love of 
liberty was born 
and bred into the 
sons of our pion- 
eers. So I conceive 
that Utah’s great- 
est contribution to 
war effort is the spirit, the indus- 

, and the indomitable will of her 

(izens, 

From the standpoint of metal and 

ineral resources, no other state can 
hoast of greater wealth in this line 
than Utah. Nearly every strategic 
and critical metal and mineral may 
be found within the boundaries of our 
state. In the production of copper, 
lead, and zinc, Utah ranks among the 
lirst four or five states. In the produc- 
tion of strategic metals, it also pro- 
duces, as by-products, gold and sil- 
ver in large quantities. 

Before this war is over, alunite will 
be, in my opinion, the greatest domes- 
tic source of aluminum, and in Utah is 
found the most extensive and richest 
deposits of alunite in the entire coun- 
try. In the production of alumina 
from alunite, potash, another very im- 
portant war mineral, will be produced 

large quantities. Sulphuric acid, 
necessary in the treatment of alun- 
ite, is préduced from alunite in its 
reduction to alumina. 


At Thompsons, Utah, which is in 
the east central part of the state, is 
one of the most extensive and rich- 
est deposits of magnesium chloride 
vet discovered in continental United 
States. This vast and rich deposit of 

agnesium now has the attention of 
the Defense Plant Corporation and the 
\Var Production Board, and should be 
n production of magnesium chloride 
before the end of the year. 

Utah today is producing the only 

ig iron west of the Rocky Mountains. 
(it has, in Washington and Iron Coun- 

es, vast deposits of high grade iron 
re, located in the proximity of a good 
quality of coking coal and also gener- 
us deposits of limestone. These three 
itural resources are indispensable to 

\y successful iron and steel industry, 

1d Utah has them in abundance. 

Under the present program of the 
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Utah 


Defense Plant Corporation, these great 
resources of Utah will be developed in 
the expansion of our pig iron produc- 
tion and the addition of steel produc- 
ing facilities, on a scale which will 
make the Provo area “the Pittsburgh 
of the West.” Tungsten, manganese, 
and vanadium are produced in Utah. 

Ogden and Salt Lake City are the 
outstanding junctions of rail and truck 
transportation which, coupled with 
the strategic location of this area and 
its protection from air attacks, by rea- 
son of our surrounding mountains, has 
induced the Army to locate many im- 
portant defense units there, including 
a small arms ammunition plant at Salt 
Lake City, the Hill Field and Quarter- 
master Depots at Ogden, besides many 
more units of less importance. 

The greatest phosphate deposits in 
the world, according to my informa- 
tion, are located in what is known as 
the “Tri-State” area of Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. This great natural re- 
source will become increasingly im- 
portant as it is utilized for fertiliza- 
tion purposes in the production of the 
nation’s food supply. And in connec- 
tion with the food supply of the-coun- 
try, Utah is one of the important states 
in the production of sugar beets. 

Utah’s men and women and all] of 
her great physical resources are at the 
nation’s command, and dedicated to 
the preservation and perpetuation of 
liberty and the American way of life. 


=—In a Nutshell — 


Utah, nicknamed The Beehive State, 
ranks 10th in the U. S. by area and 40th 
by population. Its 84,990 square miles of 
territory are peopled by 550,310, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census. Only four of its 
cities exceed 10,000 population. Of these 
the largest is Salt Lake City, capital and 
site of the first settlement, which has 
149,934 residents. Utah has 29 counties, 
the total assessed 
property value of 
which amounts to 
$569,974,000. 

Utah’s motto is 
Industry. The Sego 
Lily is her flower, 
and the Seagull (un- 
officially) her bird. 
State song is “Utah, 
We Love Thee.” 

Governor of the 
Beehive State is Herbert B. Maw. He is 
assisted by a bicameral legislature consist- 
ing of 23 senators, led by President Wen- 
dell Grover, and 60 representatives, headed 
by Speaker Sheldon R. Brewster. The 
state is represented in the Congress of 
the U. S. by Senators Elbert D. Thomas 
and Abe Murdock, and by Representatives 
Walter K. Granger and J. W. Robinson. 

Sugar beets form Utah’s chief crop. 
Other crops are wheat, oats, potatoes, 
hay, alfalfa, corn, barley and rye. Vege- 
tables and fruits abound, and sheep rais- 
ing is a big industry. The state also has 
long been at the forefront in the produc- 
tion of silver and copper and yields many 
other important minerals. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Pearl Harbor Hero— 


When Utah calls the roll of her great 
men she will share glory with the 
United States Navy in naming Captain 
Mervyn Sharp Bennion, hero of Pear! 
Harbor. 

Shortly after the treacherous Jap at- 
tack had begun on the morning of 
Dec. 7, an officer of the battleship 
West Virginia came out of the conning 
tower to find Captain Bennion “lying 
severely wounded and still conscious 
on the signal 
bridge, with the 
top of his stomach 
laid open.” In this 
officer’s official re- 
port to theeNavy 
Department, he 
told how the cap- 
tain, in a prone 
position ordered 
his men to battle 
stations, and re- 
fused to permit 
himself to be re- 
moved from the bridge, He repeatedly 
asked for details of the fighting, and 
was pleased to learn which guns of 
his ship had been able to fire. He 
gave orders for removing the wound- 
ed and for making ready all available 
men for use aboard other ships. 

What little first aid could be given 
was administered by a pharmacist’s 
mate, whom Captain Bennion then or- 
dered off the bridge to care for other 
injured. Later, when fire had cut off 
the signal bridge from below, Captain 
Bennion was carried up to the naviga- 
tion bridge just above the flag bridge, 
where he remained, alone, until death. 

In the Church of Jesus Christ, Of 
Latter Day Saints, in Washington, a 
memorial service was recently held 
for Captain Bennion, who was a mem- 
ber of the bishopric of the Chevy 
Chase ward, He is survived by his 
wife and one son, Mervyn S., Jr. 

eg 


Do You Know— 


% For 300 days out of the year no 
cloud specks the sky over Utah. 





Capt. Bennion 


% For coloring and unusual forma- 
tions, the canyon country of south- 
western Utah and northern Arizona 
is considered without equal anywhere 
in the world. 


% Water covers more than 1,300,- 
000 acres of the state. 


The Great Salt Lake—salt is one- 
fifth of its fluid content—has no 
known outlet. 


%*% Upwards of 2,200,000 sheep graze 
on Utah’s plains. 


% According to O. N, Friendly, one 
of the state’s mining experts, the 30- 
year period, 1870 to 1900, experienced 
the rise of all Utah’s present produc- 
ing mining districts. 


% The name given Utah by the 
Mormons when they drew up their 
provisional government in 1849 was 
“State of Deseret.” 
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Chaplain Corps, USA 


Never before in the history of our 
country—perhaps in the history of 
the world—has a government at war 
made so much provision for the relig- 
ious interests of its men as America 
has during this present conflict. At the 
close of this year there will be 3,000 
chaplains—one for every 1,200 men— 
in our Army of 3,600,000. The Govern- 
ment has built 604 chapels at a cost of 
$12,816,880, each of which seats 400 
men. And it has made provision to 
procure special supplies for the three 
religious faiths using the chapels. 

The Government learned by experi- 
ence in the First World War that the 
chaplain corps was one of the finest 
in the Army. More members of this 
corps were killed in proportion to its 
number than in any other branch of 
the service in the last war. The chap- 
lains minister to the sick and wound- 
ed, write letters for soldiers and help 
them through personal difficulties be- 
sides carrying on their religious duties 


RELIGION 








in Army camps and in the field. 

Often their services are greatly 
hampered due to troop movements and 
sudden departures of “outfits” to dif- 
ferent parts.of the country. Their 
work has been compared to that of the 
circuit-riding country ministers of the 
last century. Sometimes they have to 
travel hundreds of miles in an Army 
truck to hold services for four or five 
groups of soldiers. When the troop 
trains leave for distant points they 
often hold services in each coach be- 
fore departure. 

An Army chaplain may be distin- 
guished from other officers because he 
carries no side arms, on the order of 
General William R. Arnold, chief of 
chaplains, and by his corps insignia— 
a cross for the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy and a Mosaic tablet for the 
Jewish rabbis. In the Philippines, 
Methodist Chaplain Ralph D. Brown 
has won the Distinguished Service 
Cross for bravery. Other chaplains 
are constantly under fire, and four 
Filipino chaplains (three Catholic and 
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SICKNESS--ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


that pays from First Day of Disability! 


Don’t wait 7 or 14 days for your benefits to start on sickness 
or accident disability ... here’s a new POSTAL policy that 
pays from the very first day! Covers all sickness, all accidents! 


COSTS LESS THAN 3¢ A DAY! 
Pay on Convenient Terms! 


Costs as little as 3¢ a day, and you can buy this policy on 
easy terms. Includes medical benefit for minor accidents, 
emergency benefit, accumulative feature adding to death 
benefits every year for 5 years, AND 


and specific loss 
THESE MAJOR BENEFITS 


FREE INSPECTION! 


Send no money! Policy sent on free inspection, without 

nay oy Rigo is ~ 5 old line, legal reserve company 
no dues assessments) serving more than ONE- 

QUARTER: "MILLION policyholders in last 15 years. 
AS PAID MORE THAN 1% MILLION DOLLARS 


IN CLAt MS! 


DON’T DELAY — MAIL COUPON NOW! ~“ 
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Send me your sickness-accident policy for 
FREE INSPECTION, without any obligation. 
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ness or accident 
disability 
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ro 91,000 
for accidental loss 
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Sermonette 


HROUGH history the church has 
had much power—power of 
varied sort. Once upon a time it 
could set kings on thrones and dic- 
tate the affairs of empires. Today 
all this is changed. But there is 
still the power of the Word, the 
power of truth, the authority of the 
church as a bearer of the message 
from God. That power can never 
be taken away from the church 
through the changes of its outward 
fortune. That authority is lost only 
when the church itself destroys it. 
That power can still be expressed 
in the age-old phrase, “Thus saith 
the Lord,” whenever the church 
speaks from its communion with 
and out of its faith in God. 
Rev. Dr. Otto H. Bostrom 
Lutheran Church of 
Gustavus Adolphus 
New York City 
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one Protestant) are missing. 
John Duffy, Catholic chaplain, 
won the Purple Heart. 





Pastor's Pensions 


On March 1 the Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church had been 25 years in opera- 
tion. ‘Thousands of clergymen, their 
widows, and families have benefited 
from this fund, which now has assets 
of more than $35,500,000. At the pres- 
ent time, 2,500 clergymen or their 
needy survivors receive $1,400,000 a 
year under a pension plan which al- 
lows on the average about $1,000 a 
year to clergymen retired for age and 
less for survivors. 

Almost wholly responsible for the 
inception and success of the plan was 
the late Bishop William Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts. Bishop, Lawrence be- 
lieved his church should make provi- 
sion for its aged ministers, and agi- 
tated for a pension plan. He headed 
the campaign in 1916-17 to raise $8,- 
000,000 in initial reserves. Pensions 
were first granted Marcly 1, 1917. Min- 
isters who reach the age of 68 and 
those who are incapacitated before 
reaching this age are eligible under 
this plan. Each church is assessed at 
the rate of seven and one-half per 
cent of the pastor’s salary to maintain 
the reserve for pension payments. 

——___ - o~=pe 


Briefs 


@ The Very Rev. James P. De Wolfe, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St, John the 
Divine in New York City, has been 
elected to and has accepted the 
Bishopric of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Long Island. 


q@ The Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches declared at a council] con- 
vention at Chicago there is “more ele- 
mentary vitality” in European church- 
es than in American, and believes 
Christian leadership may come from 
European and Asiatic churches. 
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SCIENCE 


Chemists’ War 


Dr. Harry N. Holmes, of Oberlin 
College, president of the American 
Chemical Society, is a scientist with 
an impressive list of discoveries to 
his credit. He was the first man to iso- 
late pure vitamin A. He recently iso- 
lated from yellow bone marrow a sub- 
stance called batyl alcohol which may 
have an influence on the production 

blood cells. Recently Dr. Holmes 
has made several speeches to local 
chemical societies touching on chem- 
istry and the war. 

e Because of Army and Navy de- 
mands for vitamin A, essential to vis- 
ion in dim light, said Dr. Holmes, sup- 
plies for civilian consumption may be 
curtailed. (Pure vitamin A, too potent 
for direct use, is of scientific value 
only. One ounce would supply a man’s 
needs for 40 years.) We get vitamin A 
especially from carotene in carrots 
ind green leafy vegetables. Dr. Holmes 








Science Facts 
V HAT is believed to be the old- 


est egg on earth was discov- 
ered recently in Archer County, 
lexas. About two inches long, it is 
the fossilized egg of a tetrapod, a 
creature midway between amphib- 
ian and reptile, which lived 225,000,- 
000 years ago... @ According to 
Dr. Earl A. Gulbranson, Westing- 
house researcher who has devised a 
balance for weighing single layers 
f oxygen atoms which attack met- 
is to rust them, one layer of atoms 
10 billionths of an inch thick and 
eighs 15 billionths of an ounce. 
(here are enough atoms in a thim- 
bleful of oxygen to form 65,000 such 
iyers on a metal sample half the 
ze of a razor blade. 





sgested that 15,000 acres of rich soil 
cropped continuously to carrots could 
supply the country with all the carot- 
ene it needs. 
¢ Production of TNT, the explosive 
used in bombs and torpedo warheads, 
will reach “staggering” proportions 
hy summer. Chemists have made this 
possible by discovering a remarkable 
to make tuluol, which is easily 
erted into TNT, from petroleum. 
rhis is a TNT war for us so far (but) 
when our armies start fighting on a 
irge scale, huge quantities of smoke- 
powder will be used.” 
* We may be producing 400,000 
of synthetic rubber by 1943. By 
venying rubber to the public and re- 
ing old rubber, our reserve stock- 
may take care of military needs 
two years. 


ae 
FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


f afflicted with Piles, other rectal or 
n troubles write for a large book, 


FREE. The McCleary Clinic, 1282-R Elms 


ivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 





Acme 


Dr. Holmes Foresees Tin Savings 


e “Substitutes for tin cans will be 
used and electrolytic tin plating ef 
sheet steels may save over half the 
amount previously used by the dip- 
ping process.” 


Science & Folklore 


Folk sayings about weather signs 
are often more truth than fiction, 
when they are based on sound, con- 
tinuous observation. The = scientific 
facts behind some folklore were re- 
cently demonstrated by Professors 
Ralph Clauser arid Louis C. Jones, of 
New York State College for Teachers. 

Dew on the morning grass means 
a fair day. Frequently true, says Mr. 
Jones. Dew is water precipitafed out 
of the atmosphere. The sweat on a 
pitcher of ice water, for example, is 
really dew. When the sun goes down, 
the surface of the earth loses heat. 
When it gets cold enough to reach the 
dew point of the atmosphere around 
it, dew is formed. Heat is lost rapidly 
when the sky is clear; but a cloudy, 
moisture-laden sky blankets heat to 
the earth’s surface, with the result 
that little dew is formed. Thus dew 
on the grass usually means a fair day. 

A ring around the moon foretells a 
storm. The ring is caused by water 
vapor in the atmosphere. Moonlight 
reflected through it is dispersed into 
a ringlike haze. The more vapor, the 
larger the ring seems. And the amount 
of water vapor in the atmosphere is 
an indicator of how soon rain will fall. 

Rain before seven, clear before 
eleven. Most of the U. S. enjoys cy- 
clonic climate, with cyclones and anti- 
cyclones, or alternating low and high 
pressure areas. 
area moves into a region to succeed a 





low, there is sometimes a hard shower | 


As a high pressure | 


} 


which lasts only a short time. Before | 
or with this shower the wind shifts | 


from southerly to westerly. If such 
a shower starts before seven, it is 
likely to stop before 11. 

Seeing the underside of leaves 
means rain. During a cyclone, or low 
pressure area, says Mr. Clauser, the air 
tends to rise, and in rising turns the 
leaves. Low pressures mean rain. 


1s THERE a actus 

who has never gazed 
down on the innocent 
babe nestled in her 
arms and wondered— 
what does the morrow 
hold for him? Must 
chance decree your fate— 
and those of your chil- 
dren? There is no ques- 
tion more intimate, or 
problem more vital to 
your welfare, than why 
you are here, and how 
you can make the best of 
it. You must eventually answer this ques- 
tion—or join the rolls of the millions who 
are shunted about helplessly by the world’s 
drastic changes. 


Send for This Free Book 


Your life is your own to live, yet you 
cannot afford to refuse intelligent advice 
and direction. Write the Rosicrucians, an 
age-old fraternity, to send you a FREE copy 
of the Sealed Book. It contains an invita- 
tion for you se avail tot ~ sod of Pee as 
to the exi problems of your life. 
Sate other "Scribe F. G. Y. 


Thee ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 


F 








Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays - 
cough or you are to have your money back 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Your 


PATHFINDER 


Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please renew my PATHFINDER for: 


{ ] 52 Issues $1 
@ [1] 156 Issues $2 


My remittance is enclosed. 
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Talk Ils Cheap 
" CCASIONALLY we receive letters 
: from subscribers who say they 
“do not propose to buy war bonds 
while there is “bungling” in Washing- 
ton, or who protest the harsh levies of 
war because the Government’s war 
plans are not molded to their designs. 


Perhaps these writers are saying 
more than they mean. 


But it reminds us that talk is cheap 
when action is in demand. 

Criticism of Government errors is 
right and necessary, for it is the means 
by which citizens of a democracy 
move their government. But it should 
be remembered the uninstructed criti- 
cism, unhampered by the stern de- 
mands of ‘action, is the cheapest pay- 
ment for notoriety. 

All of us are not asked to shed our 
blood. But until we have paid our 
dues in sweat, toil and tears, words 
alone are a small contribution to the 
war effort. 


¢ 


Britain and India 

REAT BRITAIN has had to solve a 

lot of perplexing problems about 
India since the day Queen Elizabeth 
granted a charter to a body of English 
merchants in 1600, who became the 
East India Company which finally put 
India in the lap of Great Britain. 

But never before has the British 
government been faced with such a 
momentous decision in regard to India 
as it now faces, and cannot evade. The 
long and insistent demand for self- 
government, voiced particularly by the 
mild and remarkable Mahatma Ghandi, 
has now reached a crisis as this fabu- 
lous land is approached on one side 
by the Japanese power and on the 
other by the German might. British 
military force appears inadequate to 
protect it. Unless the teeming millions 
in India protect their own country the 
decision may be in the hands of the 
Axis. 

“It is vital,” said Sir Stafford Cripps, 
“that the Indians fight in their own de- 
fense.”” But the Congress Party leader, 
Nehru, had just previously said: “How 
can I fight for freedom when that very 
thing is denied me?” In the first 
World War India sent 1,500,000 men 
into the field for Britain, though India 
was far from the scene of @pnflict. 
This time, so far, India’s armed force 
is only 1,000,000, in spite of the fact 
that her own future is in the balance. 


The English have good, strong argu- 
ments for maintaining their power in 





Zec in The London Daily Mirror 


As One London Observer Saw It 


India (if they can). There is little 
doubt that conditions in India would 
become chaotic if they withdrew sud- 
denly and completely, for there are 
many conflicting elements there— 
many bitterly hostile interests. Prime 
Minister Churchill is on record as say- 
ing: “It would be monstrous if we 
were to hand over these hundreds of 
millions of human beings to be exploit- 
ed and harrassed by small and unrep- 
resentative groups, gangs and cliques.” 

The English have done much good 
in India. They brought law and order. 
They have given the*country splendid 
systems of railroads, telegraph and 
telephone, mail service, and educa- 
tion. But the higher they have raised 
the status of the natives the more the 
latter have clamored for self-govern- 
ment, freedom—or at least dominion 
status in the Empire. 


There was a similar problem in the 
Philippines. It cannot be disputed 
that the Filipinos greatly benefited 
from American administration, which 
cost the United States many millions 
of dollars. But they demanded inde- 
pendence, and it was granted. Now 
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fighting for their own freedom, \ |; 
the help of Americans, every Fili)) 
soldier is a human dynamo. And }{),. 
Chinese, too, conscious of fighting ; 
the freedom of their country (fr; 
Europeans as well as Japs) have | 
formed prodigies. 

The British would much rather s 
India free than to see the country 
dominated by Germans or Japs. \) 
they must now think up argument 
for granting India’s political demas 
rather than seeking reasons for re‘; 
ing. The war may be decided in I[n« 


Plant, Plant, Plant 
PRING is in the air. Buds 
swelling. Birds are look 
thoughtful. The first skunk cabbuas 
has been brought from the woods. || 
ground is growing warmer; b 
seed will soon come to life. 

Planting time is at hand again, 
planting this year is full of sig 
cance. We have powerful ene 
seeking to destroy us. They hav 
stroyed others by starvation. | 
now seek to destroy our allies by 
priving them of food. Producing |! 
for ourselves and for those fighting 
with us, when they need it, is helping 
to win this war. 

Home gardens mean much npn 
There is value in every vegetal): 
even in parsnips. The reward 
planting will be double. There is ihe 
very important product, and there is 
the benefit of the healthful exercise 
which will pay dividends the year 
round. Besides, it’s fun. Who does 
not thrill at seeing things spring to 
life, grow and flourish under his hand’ 

Wherever ‘there is good 
ground available, and spade and hv 
obtainable, there should be. produc: 
such things as potatoes, tomatoes. 
beans, peas, onions, lettuce, spinach 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, cx: 
plant, lima beans, corn, carrots, cante- 
loupes and peanuts. And the gardener 
should not overlook those vegetables 
that last into the winter, like turnips 
and oyster plants. The last-named 
can be dug out from under snow. 


A well-rounded and balanced g:- 
den is full of wonders. And the mor 
you give it the more it gives you. !)i- 
rections for planting and cultivating 
are on every seed package—but mor 
detailed advice is needed for the be- 
ginner. If you are willing to carry } 
pail of black dirt half a mile to he!p 
few plants, them you have the calling 


€ 


If it seems hard to turn over so lars 
a part of wages or salary for taxes 
American should think for a momen! 
how he would feel if he had to take 
orders from Japanese military po! ic 


garden 


serving German officials—which mig)! 
be the case if we should lose the war. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Azaleas at the Garden 


ARCH has rolled around again, 

\ and with the coming of the 
ndy month comes also the annual 
alea show at the United States Bo- 
Garden on the grounds of.-the 
Capifol. This year’s show is believed 
io be the finest yet presented at the 
orld-famous conservatory, aS many 
ire European specimens have been 
ped to this country to be sent to 

he Garden for safe keeping. In addi- 
, the exhibition has been made still 

e beautiful with the acquisition of 
unusual and valuable collections from 
private estates. New types and hy- 
bridizations being shown for the first 
» this year are the rose and peach 
ked Mary Corcoran, the lavender 

d orchid L. B. Bobbink, the deep 
pink Madam Pericot, the white Snow 
Queen and Albion, and the red Hexe, 
lriumph, and Christmas Red. 

The Botanic Garden is considered 
ihe best conservatory of its type in the 
world. It is, therefore, with profound 
regret to flower lovers that the more 
valuable types of orchids, cacti, camel- 
lias, chrysanthemums, rhododendrons, 
acacias, aS well as azaleas, may have 
to be stored away for the duration in 
the event of air raids on the Capital 
this summer, 


Sate T. Practice It 
fhe: is a detective in Washing- 
ton who is one of the most pop- 
lar figures in town—with the kids. 
From school age up, they eagerly 
await the visit to their school of Cap- 
Dick Mansfield, chief of the De- 
tective Bureau. He always has some- 
thing imteresting and very important 
to tell them. 
For instance: Capt. Mansfield walks 
» a school in his precinct—the 
ninth—which has the greatest number 
of schools in the District. The school- 
m quiets down. With a piece of 
ilk he puts a cartoon on the board 
captioned: “Don’t get hit in 1942, but 
get Hit(ler) in 1943.” Then the safety 
talk really begins. Capt. Mansfield is 
rmer vaudeville artist, and he uses 
showmanship to get across to the 
s and girls the idea that they must 
n to practice safety. Only Captain 
Mansfield believes the children like 
to write it “Safe T.” Evidently 
| -vord has made a deep impression 
on young minds because not a traffic 
death of a child has ever occurred 
during sehool hours in his precinct, 
which proves his “chalk talks” are 
shtier than the fastest automobile. 

















Defense Songfest 
re the first time in 15 years, the 
three service bands played The 
ir-Spangled Banner in concert in 
ishington at The defense songfest 


tally. The 250 musicians of the Army, 


‘y, and Marine bands thereby 








closed the Capital’s second songfest 
within a year, with Lucy Monroe, 
opera star, leading the singing. Other 
famous musicians on hand were Irv- 
ing Berlin and Barry Wood, who have 
helped make Any Bonds Today one of 
America’s most-familiar slogans. 

This program was the first in the 
series of 50 to be given throughout 
the country to further the defense 
bond drive. It was free to the public 
with the purchase of defense stamps. 
The Treasury hopes that people who 
have not hitherto made sizeable pur- 
chases of defense stamps and bonds 
will be appealed to in this way, It is 
up to all of us to equip “the man be- 
hind the gun.” 


Notes About Town 


The District’s first lengthy blackout 
test from 8 P. M. to 6 A. M. was pro- 
nounced a huge success. Many people 
who had no facilities for blacking out 
their homes went to bed at an early 
hour ... © The first painting by a 
living painter has been hung in the 
National Art Gallery. Although a rule 
of the Gallery will not permit its being 
a permanent addition to the Gallery’s 
collection, the Augustus Vincent Tack 
painting of former Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes has been hung 
in the board room of the trustees. Mr. 
Tack is a Washingtonian e@ Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has presented 
22 recordings of her radio broadcasts 
to the Library of Congress, to be add- 
ed to the archives... @ The Washing- 
ton Zoo has exchanged its poisonous 
snakes for unusual animals which 
would be harmless if liberated by an 
air raid. Highland cattle from Scot- 
land and spider monkeys from South 
America are the new additions ... 
Nearly 2,000,000 more passengers rode 
the local street cars and buses in Janu- 
ary than during December, says the 
transit company. 








ANSWER IS— 





What is a dumdum bullet? 


e A dumdum bullet is a partially 
steel-cased bullet with a soft core that 
expands as it tears through flesh. Be- 
tause the mushrooming of the core 
aggravates the injury of the wound, 
these bullets have been called a das- 
tardly type of weapon. Use of dum- 
dum bullets was officially condemn- 
ed by the International Peace Con- 
ference of 1899. Their name derives 
from Dum Dum, a town near Calcutta, 
India, where they were first manufac- 
tured by the British for use against 
fanatical native tribesmen who refus- 
ed to be stopped by ordinary steel- 
jacketed bullets. 


Who was the American Red Cross 
“poster girl” for 1941? 


@ The 1941 “poster girl” was a Red 
Cross first-aid worker, Mrs, Georgia 
McDonald Bundy, wife of the artist 
Gilbert Bundy. 











For new ns, send p.311, Imtiver Co 
floor Batiing. DeP it and THES City. 


Old Age Insurance 





Men & Women Ages 7/0 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy’ with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
gga to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, includin Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i! 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months, Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 5-X, 2714 8. Hill S8t., ies » Angeles, Calif 


40, 90; 60! Get Pep 


Feel Years Younger, Full of Vim 


Don't blame exhausted, worn-out, run-down feeling on 
your age. Thousands amazed at what a little pepping 
up with Ostrex will do. Contains general tonics often 
needed after 40—-by bodies lacking iron, calcium phos- 
phate, Vitamin B;. A 73-year- -old doctor writes: “I 
took it myself. Results were fine."’ 








Special introduc- 
tory size Ostrex Tonic Tablets costs only 35c. Stop feel- 
ing pepless, old. Start feeling ppier and younger, this 
very day. For sale at all ¢ it goed Grug stores everywhere 


Right to the Point 










SAVES 
Your Time 


SAVES 
Your Money 
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Dr. Louise-Stanley 


VERY American woman is vitamin- 

conscious these days; she de- 
mands bread made of enriched flour 
and all kinds of food with high vita- 
min and mineral value—the best food, 
not the most expensive delicacies, for 
her family during wartime. Perhaps 
she does not realize that her good-food 
consciousness is partly the result of a 
long range program of research and 
education conducted by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. 


Some years ago this bureau was | 


deemed essential by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. To head the new- 
ly created agency conceived in the in- 
terests of homemakers, the United 
States Government reached out to the 
University of Missouri faculty for a 
resolute, scientific-minded woman, Dr. 
Louise Stanley, who had done won- 
ders with the Home Economics De- 
partment at the University. 

With the coming of Dr. Stanley to 
Washington in 1925, the bureau really 
got under way. Dr. Stanley drilled this 
tule into all who worked under her: 
that it was partly their personal job, 
as it was hers, to make this nation bet- 
ter nourished, better clothed, and bet- 
ter sheltered. Inthe intervening years 
the bureau has become one of the best 


wzknown in the Dept. of Agriculture, 


and scientists under Dr. Stanley’s di- 
rection have done an_ increasing 
amount of research work to make our 
food and our food habits better. 


Consequently Dr. Stanley is today 
recognized as one of the nation’s lead- 
ers in the nutritionary field. As such 
she has a place in our defense set-up as 
a member of Defense Co-ordinator 
Paul McNutt’s Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee, is a member of the committee 
which set up the standards forthe 
new vitamin and mineral enriched 
bread, and the official representative 
of the Department of Agriculture on 
the American Standards Association, 
the first woman to hold such an ap- 
pointment and to enter into the tech- 
nical direction of national industrial 
standardization activities. 

Dr. Stanley began her interest in 
“home ec” down in the sunny South 
when, as a little girl, she watched her 
mother mix up corn bread batter, 
Southern style. Dr. Stanley was born 
in Nashville, Tenn., June 8, 1883, to 
Gustavus A, and Eliza Munro Stanley. 
At the age of four she left Nashville 
with her parents and lived in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and other Southern resort 
towns for several years. When she 
was nine years old, the family return- 
ed to Nashville, and Louise enrolled in 
the public schools and in Ward’s sem- 
inary. Always an outstanding student 
with a liking f6r a microscope, she was 
graduated from Peabody College, in 
Nashville, with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1903, Her B. S. from Pea- 





Cnase 


Dr. Stanley: Nation’s Home Economist 


body was merely the first in a long 
row of academic degrees now to her 
credit. Her interest in home econom- 
ics first took her to the University of 
Chicago, where she was granted a de- 
gree in education in 1905. In 1907 she 
received her master’s degree from 
Columbia for research in food chem- 
istry and home economics. 

In that year she transferred her al- 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


Location — South of the . United 
States. 

Area—763,944 sq. mi. 

Population (1939)—19,478,791; 25.3 
inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Mexico City (Pop. 1,029,- 
C68). 

Government — Federative republic 
administered by President elected by 
direct popular vote for six years and a 
Council formed by the Secretaries of 
nine Ministries and the heads of five 
Departments. Congress consists of a 
Chamber of Deputies of 170 members 
elected for*three years and a Senate of 
58 members elected for six years. 

President—General Manuel 
Camacho. 

Religion—Roman Catholic faith pre- 
vails. 

Education—Primary education (to 
15 years of age) is free and com- 
pulsory. 

Products—Maize, rice, sugar, wheat, 
beans, chickpeas, tomatoes, tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, alfalfa, sisal, bananas, 
timber, oil, silver, gold, and other min- 
erals. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to U. S.; George Messer- 
smith, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Mexico. 
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legiance to another Columbia, th. 
beautiful little Missouri town tha i; 
the home of the University of Missour; 
The alert young woman was “a find” 
for M. U. Her quiet sense of humor 
and her deep understanding of human 
nature, as well as her extensive educa. 
tion in home economics, made her, , 
stimulating teacher for Missouri co. 
eds. For years she gave of her tire 
and energy to the building of the si)| 
home economics department into the 
fine educational unit it is today: She 
was advanced in rank from instructor 
to professor and chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s department of home eco. 
nomics. 

In addition, she conducted and su- 
pervised much research work in food 
and nutrition, particularly with grad- 
uate students. Missouri U. was so grate- 
ful for her splendid work and so proud 
of her career in public service that it 
bestowed upon her in June, 1940, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. This degree 
was the first such ever granted }, 
that institution to a woman. Dr. Stan- 
ley had previously been awarded her 
Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1911 for re- 
search in nutrition. 

Even“ before Dr. Stanley came to 
Washington her work began to take on 
a national and international signifi- 
cance. She was sought by colleges as a 
member of their faculties during their 
summer sessions. Once, while on a 
year’s leave of absence from M. U., she 
was connected with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. She 
had done special research work at 
Mount Wilson Sanitarium for Babies 
in Baltimore, Md. She was also a lead- 
ing American representative to inter- 
national conferences on nutrition in 
Europe and Hawaii. 

Since becoming chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Dr. Stanley has 
continued her interests in child wel- 
fare work. She has participated in th: 
White House Conference of Child 
Health and Protection and has served 
in an advisory capacity at the Wash- 
ington Child Health Center. Man) 
homemakers are familiar with her 
work through her radio talks and mag- 
azine articles. Her colleagues know 
her as an expert scientific investigator, 
teacher, and administrator. Her visio 
is cosmopolitan; her sense of value 
well founded; and her ideals for 
American home life are extreme! 
high. 

The four units of Dr. Stanley’s de- 
partment—food, clothing, household 
equipment and family economics (bud- 
get)—are all doing defense researc! 

_Among these projects are 200 desig"s 
for cotton hosiery, designs for func- 
tional clothing for women in industr) 
and 11 basic diet plans, all recently re- 
leased to the public. 

A pleasant appearing woman, kind 
and generous in her attitude toward 
all, Dr, Stanley is one of those Gov- 
ernment officials who capably handle 
their important tasks without a grea! 
deal of publicity and fanfare. For that 
reason and in recognition of her broad 
background in her field she is one of 
the most highly respected women i1 
Government service in Washington. 
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March 14, 1942 


READERS WRITE 


Welcome Back 
For nearly 30 years I was a regular 
PATHFINDER reader, when I was living 
in Puerto Rico, West Indies. But for 
some lapse of time your nice little in- 
formative weekly has not been read until 
now, When your first copy was received 
here last Saturday. I’m really happy to 
nform you that I find the paper just as 
good and interesting as before. It still 
has the same principles and ideals of the 
founder, Mr. Mitchell, and also, incident- 
lly, it was founded exactly in the year 
1894, the year I was born. I hope you 
continue publishing such a fine weekly, 

and I wish you good luck. 

Francisco Bou 











Philadelphia, Pa. 


The War Spirit 
When I review the history of this great 
tion I see a huge difference between 
the generations now and in the pioneer 
days on the basis of moral standing. The 
var-gods reject the lukewarm, selfish min- 
isters of sacrifices. Are we really in war? 





Bible Verse 


HERE is no man that hath bower 
over the spirit to retain thy 
spirit; neither hath he power in the 
day of death: and there is no dis- 
charge in that war; neither shall 
wickedness deliver those that are 
given to it. 


Ecclesiastes, 8:8. 





It doesn’t seem so. How much have we 
cut down on our pleasure seeking? While 
uur boys are gone to the front with a 
tiny salary (God bless them), here in 
ur country there is a rush to rob Uncle 
Sam. The-workers are getting big wages. 
[he employers are profiteering. The 
white-collared bosses are trying to get 
more authority. We cannot depend on 
he enormous number of weapons ready 
by 1943. Instead of gabbing, we’ve got 
to get to work today. 
Stephen H. Panian 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


Standardized Glass Containers 
I have read in PATHFINDER about the 
eclamation of tin cans. I have been 
wondering if we won’t turn from tin to 
lass, and then have glass cans. Why don’t 
he- canners use standardized pint and 
uart jars so they may be used for can- 
ning at home, and not be discarded. We 
e supposed to save on everything these 
lays, so why not save on glass as well. 
Tom Emerson 
Mount Gilead, Ohio 
New Name 
To distinguish citizens of the United 
States from citizens of other American 
lations, I suggest we use Usericans. 
M. A. Sadler 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


It Works 

Just how to rejuvenate a typewriter 
ribbon was told by a friend in PATH- 
FINDER recently—by slightly moistening 
with kerosene. Being Scotch, this touched 
me in a tender spot, for I have previously 
tried it unsuccessfully in other ways. It 








works. The knowledge is worth the price 
of PATHFINDER for a year. Wouldn’t a 
column devoted to such useful mechanical 
discoveries be a worthwhile feature? 

Hollister Sage 
Gomestead, Fla. 


Are We Apathetic? 


Constant statements are being made 
about the apathy and complacency being 
shown by the people of the United States 
about the war. Is it apathy and com- 
placency, or is it not”~ resentment and 
anger? The sooner the true state of af- 
fairs is revealed, and corrective measures 
taken, the better it wiJl be. The Axis part- 
ners probably get much pleasure out of 
our confusion, and, of all things, our be- 
ing called apathetic, complacent. 

I. S. McLean- 
Collins, Mont. 








AMERICANA 





Mugs: The Missouri State Health De- 
partment is considering enforcing an 
old law that would abolish shaving 
mugs as a precaution against infetti- 
ous and contagious diseases. 

— . . 

To a Vote: An elevator boy in the 
Selective Service headquarters in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., was startled recently when 
a man who had been studying the 
registration notices walked over to 
ask him where “to vote on this here 
war question.” 

ae ee 

Candid Comment: In Kansas City, 
Joseph McCune, a lawyer, signed up 
for civilian defense. The young regis- 
trar asked him for his training in civil- 
ian defense. None. So she wrote on 
the back of his card: “Highly edu- 
cated, but can’t do a thing.” 


| 
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Here’s The Way 
To Curb a Rupture 


With Common Sense Home Plan Universally 
Endorsed By Ruptured People 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Ruptured men, women and children will 
rejoice to know that the full plan of Specific 
Point Control so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture from 
which he suffered so long, will be sent free 
to all who write for it, 


Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A, Collings, Inc., Box 510D, Water- 
town, N. Y. It won't cost you a cent to 
find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Thousands have already report- 
ed satisfactory results following their use 
of this modernized Control Plan for reduci- 
ble rupture. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


TYPEWRITER | 3 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
About 4 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


Easiest Terms ¢ a Week 


as Low as 
All models completely reconditioned. 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- 

ature in colors. Shows all models. See 

our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY, 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. pay 
Oept. 38s 233 w. Monroe St., Chicago, mM. 


PROGRESS in VITAMINS 


FREE are and what they do—particu- 
BOOK larly Vitamin B Complex. In- 

tensely practical booklet that 

every person interested in se- 
curing or maintaining good health and more 
will want to read. Send 10c to cover cost of 
mailing, etc., to MYKRON CO., 139 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 


AUTO-DIESELE 


Master a real a in Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ete. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 


e.J Acacwiene 
- pot og OTS ea The cont to a 


Se. work. ‘team- heated buildings. and 
board in our aaa ‘peated dormitory. _ pay your fare to inville. 
For free catalog wri > 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 













OLD GLORY |x 
Wave Daily 
S At Your Home 
? 


Here’s hiner Chance To Own 
A Complete Flag Outfit! 


In thanks to a most benevolent Deity and in honor to the 
men who are now risking their lives for the defense of our 


freedom and liberties, 


every real American should proudly 


display the symbol of a free people—OLD GLORY! 
NOW is the time to show you are thankful to be living in 


a country where you 
to— not because a bayonet makes you. Han 
Spangled Banner that 
fathers’ eternal ban on oppression. 


display your colors because you want 


out the Star- 
symbolizes your revolutionary fore 
Let OLD GLORY wave and 


padlock your homeland forever to dictators! FLY YOUR FLAG! 
PATHFINDER has arranged to supply its readers with 


a flawlessly made 


American flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, 


of durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, with sewed 


Stripes and printed stars; 


a sturdy, 6 foot, brass-joined 


hardwood pole, lacquered in blue with gilt 


AMERICAN FLAG “Sirar* 


knob, 
all ready to be attached to any window sill 


and a blue-lacquered cast-iron holder 


or porch rail, as per special offer to the left. 
Order yours TODAY—while the supply lasts. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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i. 
ne Designed for HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
ioe 
q Figure > 
bite, ; g Folding Dinette your lap; and that it be placed hand- 
q ; ily for both the housewife and the u!- 
mk Flattery It’s easy to serve breakfasts and timate consumer. Asa space saver and 
a lunches in the kitchen, even if you a convenience for breakfasts and 
| ee have no room for a breakfast nook or lunches, the folding dinette will be 
‘ 4 eae an extra table.. The answer is a fold- worth the slight trouble of figuring 
=f A i PPT ing dinette. To make it requires the one out to fit your kitchen. 
eS | H simplest kind of carpentry. If the end 
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of your sink workboard “is in the 
clear,” simply attach a board to it with 
hinges. The board should be from a 
foot to 18 inches wide. Legs hinged to 
fold under when the dinette bar is not 
in use are braced against wooden 
blocks or other footings screwed to 
the wall of your cabinet. Or angle 
irons hinged to fold under can be 
used as a support. 





Home Notes 


q Many grease spots can be remoy- 
ed from wallpaper by dusting them 
with French chalk. Leave it on for 
a few hours, then brush it off with 
a soft cloth or small brush, 


q if you have an electric range, try 
washing the glass window in the oven 


7" There can be many variations of this door with baking soda jinstead of 
MG scheme, depending on space require- soap. One of the leading manufactur- 
Ra ments in your kitchen. The folding ers recommends this. 
j 1 dinette may run around the corner of 

Dias. your workboard, to accommodate four @ Do not “shake well before using” 
Bi ~ persons. It may be hinged vertically varnish or enamel. The shaking creates 
By: to the wall. You can paint it a gay air bubbles and may cause an inferio: 
F tis color, or cover it with oil cloth or finish. Pour liquid from the top of 
aikean, linoleum. There are really only three paint or enamel cans into a clean 
at requirements: that it be placed at the container. Stir the remaining pigment 
e correct height for comfort; that it be until it is smooth; then gradually add 



























soundly made, so that there’s no dan- 
ger of the bacon and eggs landing in 


New Ideas for Your Needle 


the top liquid, stirring until it is thor- 
oughly mixed with the pigment. 





7205—Show your colors in jewelry 
..- crocheted red, white and blue stars 
form a lovely necklace or bracelet— 
Uncle Sam’s top hat makes a lapel pin. 
Number contains full details. 


7208—This jewel-like stitchery is 
effectively done in many bright colors 
on your table cloth or scarf. Number 
contains full details. 


238—Trim your linens, decorate 
your closets with these popular pine- 
apple edgings. It’s a collection of 
large and small, straight and round 
pieces. Number contains full details. 





Price of patterns i5c (in coins) each plus one 
cent te cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft ae PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















471i—The basque waist of this pretty apron is so 
flattering .. make two versions. Sizes small, 
medium and large. Small size, view A, 24% yards 
== inch fabric; view B, 154 yards and 42 yard con- 
ast. 


9932—Mothers-in-waiti Here is your ‘“‘camou- 
— frock with adjusta a waist. Sizes 12 to 20 
30 to 40. Size 16, 444 yards 35 inch fabric and 

3%, yard contrast. 


4000—For a slender silhouette, make this trim shirt- 
waister with side pleats in the skirt. Sizes 34 to 48. 
Size 36, 394 yards 35 inch fabric. 







Price of each pattern is 15c , coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of ma: ). The Spring Fash- 
fon Book is 10 — Address the PATHFIND- 
ER Pattern Department, 243 .West 17th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Mareh 14, 1942 
FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 
: . Take out the yolks and press through 
: Fruit Cocktail a sieve. Add two tablespoons lemon | 
‘ , fruit cocktail is always a colorful juice, one and one-half teaspoon mus- | 
- wd appetizing first course, and with tard, one and one-half teaspoon Wor- | 
ihe proper ingredients on hand, it can cestershire sauce, two tablespoons Ww 
; he made in a jiffy. A cocktail popular salad dressing, one-half teaspoon salt, | hat appetite ever 
° during this time of year offers a bright one-fourth teaspoon celery salt, and | said “No” to Soda Bis- 
trast of yellow avocado and red one-fourth teaspoon pepper. Refill cuits—an American food 
erries. whites. if there ever was one. 
e Ingredients: One large avocado; Boil the macaroni in salted water, And what food can be 
i cup of diced apple; one cup of to which has been added two table- eaten in so many taste 
pitted red cherries; one and one-half spoons of shortening. Boil it accord- thrilling ways?—as a hot 
n cups of chilled fruit juices; three table- ing to directions on package. (While it bread with butter and 
r spoons of lemon juice; enough sugar’ is boiling, the eggs can be stuffed.) sweet spreads, swimming 
h sweeten; one-fourth teaspoon of Drain the salted water off. Rinse the in thick gravy, or as a 
ited orange or-lemon rind. macaroni with cold water; drain again. shortcake, with crushed 
¢ Directions: Peel the avocado, cut’ Marinate with a little French dressing fruit, for dessert. 
) nto halves, and remove seed. Cut and chill. 
: each half into small balls with a baller Boil-the peas, drain thoroughly, and | SODA BISCUITS 
, or small spoon. Add apple and cherries marinate with French dressing 15 | Sistem @ enbe ited 
the avocado, and blend the liquids, minutes. Drain. flour, add 1% teaspoon 
|, and sugar with the fruit. The Wash radishes, and cut into radish | Arm & Hammer oc Cow 
ipe allows for six servings, and roses. Brand Baking Soda and 
y, of course, be varied by the clever When all the ingredients have been | Vp teaspoon salt, and sift 
stess. prepared, turn the macaroni into a | again. Cut in 4 table- 
‘ “La ee eae chilled salad bowl. Put the deviled spoons shortening. Add 
. New England Johnny Cake eggs and radishes into the center of | enough * sour milk or 
‘ Not otyseee Sauthers pateiots eat the macaroni, and fill the border with buttermilk to make a stiff 
Fr ae eins. wey The 4 the drained peas. Serve with potato | dough, about 3% cup. 
meal often in their diet. Thenew chins, The salad will serve eight. Turn onto floured. beard 
sland Yankees like it, too. In fact, ; 
: . *f 5 and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
the early days of our country, corn thick. Cut with biscuit 
often proved an indispensable [Jgysehold Hints euttat tial tes eth ete 
_ it of their diet during the long win- G If one-half teas ¢ baking | (478° F.) 12 minutes. 
nonths when food stores ran low. 1d 7 na ‘d d ae , rs a 
5 hnny cake is the popular New Eng- -s a ey ge L a dict wil €ges | * Note: If sour milk is not 
- d way of using corn meal. It is ° soulile, t € cooked dish will not | available, add to % cup of 
re Mieheeed then & cake. fall so quickly after it is removed from | sweet milk one tab 
: : the oven. f vinegar (preferably white 
, ¢ Ingredients: Three-fourths cup of vineg (pr 2 ~ 
sifted flour, one and one-half cups @ Uncooked prunes or apricots | sen oo ja scblon ~4 
n meal, two level teaspoons baking finely chopped may be used in muffin of lemon juice. Mix well, ond 
S wder, one teaspoon salt, three- batter to increase the mineral content. use in place of sour milk, 
~ irths teaspoon soda, two eggs, three : : : 
‘ blespoons maple syrup, one ond one- |= 4 Avoid quick freezing in your re- 
rth cups sour milk, one-fourth cup frigerator. It wastes electricity. 
shortenamg. ae . ; G Violent boiling destroys most vit- 
. * Birections: Sift the dry ingredi- amins. Control heat carefully while 
" ents together—flour, corn meal, bak- boiling food 
f s powder, salt, and soda. Beat the d 
F eggs well, and combine with the syrup q It’s handier to pour waffle batter 
nd milk. Add the liquid to the dry _ from a pitcher than to spoon it from a 
. sredients, beating well. Melt the bowl. 
= shortening and add to the batter, stir- ans : ay 
1 ¢ constantly. Bake in a moderate = be ae sprinkled ie - 
en (350 degrees F.) about 40 min- aked | ish of macaroni and cheese | 
tee five minutes before the dish is re- | 
moved from the oven gives it an added 
‘ flavor. 
} A Lenten Dish @ When boiled frosting does not 


Lent need not be a time of fasting 


thicken, put it in the top of a double 






espite the meatless days and, often, 





















; , , : boiler and beat until it does. also a 
, ie setting aside of extra rich dishes. | | ree Bird’ oot 
: - - 
‘here are many meat substitutes, and @ Chopped leftover sausages and . Aoonesg ee 
a bit of ingenuity the clever diced celery are savory additions to Z-64 


housewife can serve many a fine meal 
of fish, eggs, cheese, etc. This salad 
(ish may be fixed any time during the 
ind stored away in the refriger- 
‘or until dinner time. 
* Ingredients: -A dozen deviled 
“gs: a pound package of elbow maca- 
two and one-half cups of peas; 
ch dressing; radishes. 
© Directions: When the eggs are 
hard boiled, peel off the shells, and 
saw-tooth edge around the white. 


 E 


pancake batter. f 
@ Green peppers and celery sprin- ae 


kled with tomato sauce and added to 
leftover meat make a good sandwich Pesan 
spread or filler between layers of bis- ‘ a 
cuit dough. 


@ For a quick chocolate frosting, 
sprinkle sweet chocolate bits over a 
loaf cake when it is nearly done, and ~~ 
return to oven. The chocolate will 
melt into an even, thin frosting. 


Le 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





i NATIONAL 

A new super-transport airliner, to 
cross the nation in eight and one-half 
hours with a top load of 57 passengers 
and a crew of seven is building ai 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for 
Transcontinental and Western Air- 
lines. It is scheduled for June deliv- 
ery ... @ The Supreme Court re- 
stricted the power of the Wages and 
Hours Administrator by denying_ his 
authority to force the inspection of 
corporation records through the is- 
suance of subpoenas. Pleas of Cudahy 
sacking Company of Louisiana and 
the Lowell, Mass., Sun were upheld 
in this ruling ...¢ Race riots in 
which more than 20 people were in- 
jured forced authorities to postpone 
the occupancy of the “Sojourner 
4ruth” housing unit in Detroit. Mayor 
L. J. Jeffries is trying to settle the issue 
in Washington, where housing officials 
designated the homes for Negro occu- 
panecy in a_predominantly white 
neighborhood. .. @ All NYA sewing, 
music, art, and recreation projects in- 


volving 25,000 workers were abolished. 


by NYA Director Aubrey Williams as 
projects not contributing directly to 
victory. 


* + * 


U. S. AT WAR 

To facilitate “the intensive war- 
time developntent of the merchant 
marine” President Roosevelt shifted 
the job of training 50,000 merchant 
marine seamen and ,15,000 officers 
from the Maritime Commission to the 
Coast Guard. He also abolished the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Nav- 
igation in the Commerce Department, 
transferring the duties to the Coast 
Guard... @ The War and Navy De- 
partments have announced that Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Ma- 
jor General Walter C. Short, in com- 
mand of Hawaii when the Japanese 
attacked Dec. 7, will be court-mar- 
tialed on charges of dereliction of duty 
at “such a time as the public interest 
and safety” will permit. Meanwhile, 
the two officers will receive retire- 
ment pay . @ Because of U.-boat 
sinkings of oil tankers in the Atlantic, 
Eastern oil companies are preparing 
to pool their tanker facilities to sup- 
ply the oil needs of war industries 
...® The new Adjutant General of the 
U. S. Army is Major General James 
Alexander Ulio, who succeeds Major 
General Emory S. Adams, now retired 
...® The U.S. destroyer Jacob Jones 
was torpedoed off Cape May, N. J. 
Only 11 of the crew were saved. 


. + * 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


Elections have been held in 13 Ar- 
gentine provinces to elect 85 of the 158 
legislators who sit in the Chamber of 
Deputies In seeking control of the 
Chamber, the isolationist National 
Democrats, lead by President Ramon 
S. Castillo, hope to rout the pro-Ally 





Radicals and Socialists to continue 
Argentina’s “foreign policy of pru- 
dence” in the present war... @ Pres- 
ident Roosevelt elevated the legations 
in Bolivia, Eeuador, and Paraguay to 
the status of embassies. All South 
American countries now have the 
highest diplomatic status vis-a-vis the 
U. S.... © Through the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the U. S. has made $100,- 
000,000 available for Brazilian defense 


and increased production of such 





Acme 
“Billy” Mitchell’s Son Enters Tank School 


strategic materials as rubber and iron 
ore. At the same time, President Getu- 
lio Vargas authorized the creation of 
Brazil’s first air base, at Natal. . 
e A supplementary list of 925 firms 
and individuals in Latin- American 
and neutral countries have been added 
to the State Department’s trade black- 
list because the firms are doing busi- 
ness with the Axis... @ The question 
of conscription in Canada will be sub- 
mitted to the voters in a plebiscite, by 
which they may either vote for or 
against the government’s “methods of 
raising men for military service” 

@ Mexico is reported to have given air 
bases to the U. S. 
PEOPLE 

In his first public address since be- 
coming Russian Ambassador to the 
United States, Maxim Litvinoff told the 
Overseas Press Club in New York that 
Russia would “like all the forces of 
the Allies” and “military Supplies sent 
to places where they are most needed.” 
He cited the Russian front as one of 
these places ... @ Mrs. Betsey Cushing 
Roosevelt, 33, and John Hay (Jock) 
Whitney, 37, were married in New 
York. The bride was formerly mar- 
ried to Captain James Roosevelt, the 
President’s eldest son. The groom is 
one of America’s wealthiest men... 
e Gary Cooper and Joan Fontaine 
were awarded the “Oscars” of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 


sen th a ; 


» / 


PATHFINDER 


Sciences as the outstanding acto, 9; 
1941; he for his work in Serg,,,,; 
York; she for her role in Suspi:i,, 
...+® The Duke of Aosta, 43, for). 
viceroy of Ethiopia ahd cousin of 
Victor Emanuel of Italy, died in | 
ya, East Africa. He surrendered | 
British in Ethiopia in May, 1941 
was held as a prisoner of war 3 
death ... @ Brigadier Genera! 
nelius Vanderbilt, 68, head of the \ 4 
derbilt family, died in Miami. He 4 
the great grandson of Commo 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, founder of 
Vanderbilt fortune ...¢ Senator ( 
Hatch, of New Mexico, sustain: 
fractured spine and other seriou 
juries in an automobile acciden| § 
miles from Albuquerque . . . @ ( 
John J. Mitchell, son of the late « 
“Billy” Mitchell, has entered th 
Knox Armored Force Officers’ S: 
(see cut). 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A man and a boy agree to dig a 
of potatoes for $10. The man ca: 
row while the boy picks up a r: 
can pick up two rows while th 
digs one. How shall they divi: 
money. Answer next week. 











Answer to Last Week’s: The bo, 
row across the stream to the opp 
point in 33 minutes, 32.5 seconds 

SESE ERR ate cate 


Smiles 

Jack—“T never saw a girl with 
personality in her eyes. They 
tively talk.” 

Joe—“I suppose when she feels 
swearing she just gives a cu! 
glance.” 


It was one of those trials at w! 
psychiatrists are employed. “No 
the psychiatrist asked the defendan! 
“if one of your ears were cut ol! 
what would happen?” 

“Why, I could hear only hal! 
what you said.” 

“Very well. And if your other « 
were cut off, then what?” 

“TI couldn’t see.” 

“Tsk! Tsk! Let’s go over this aga 
the psychiatrist said. “What would 
happen if one ear were cut off?” 

“T could only hear half.” 

“And if the other ear—” 

“T couldn’t see.” 

“And will you explain why you 
couldn’t see if both ears were cut off”” 

“My hat would fall down over !) 
eyes.” 


Mrs. Grasp—‘“Fifty cents for a lit 


tle fish like that. It’s ridiculous.” 

“You can’t expect such a large (is! 
now,” explained the man at the ma 
ket. “The submarines have scared 
them out of their growth.” 


Bachelor—“What’s the difference, 
Mary, between a hat and a creation’ 

Benedict (interrupting) — “About 
$15.” 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 








“yr AR is a time of shortages—and of personal economies. 
\ for the duration, or until we win back the rubber territory. 


iwejor stockings. 


four times longer. 





help in this job. 


tioned on sugar, which goes into munitions. 
Soon the only all-wool suits will be uniforms. 
nsidered waste a virtue, must cut down on everything, make it last two, three 


in these columns PATHFINDER plans to offer each week 
ynomize, and make things last longer. 
We believe there is a universal spirit of human helpfulness 


Our tires must last 
We will be 
There is no more silk or nylon 
We, who have 


Ways to save, 


But we think our readers will be glad 


ighbor helps neighbor—and in the great PATHFINDER family all readers are 


ghbors. 


( ved suggestions for saving and economizing. 


tions used. 


| 
Saving Tires 


For saving tires that must last the 
luration of the war, the United States 
Rubber Company makes this sugges- 

-budget your tires. Go to any re- 
nsible tire dealer, the company ad- 
es, and get his expert estimates of 

umber of miles left in your worst 

e, Decide how long you want to try 
) keep your car in service—one year, 

years, etc. Compute this in weeks, 
en divide the mileage left in your 

st tire by the total number of 
eks. You will then know the num- 
of miles you can drive each week. 
hen you arrive at this tire budget, 
stick to it. The U. S. Rubber Company 
fers Tire Budget Charts free at its 
lers, or will mail them from its 

‘in office, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

Standard Oil dealers make this sug- 
gestion: switch wheels every 3,000 to 


0) miles, as illustrated in the dia- 

cram. Thus over 25,000 miles your 

wheels and the spare will have 

de a complete circuit of the car. 

Switching wheels makes tires wear 
evenly and last longer. 





oft?” Sugar Savers 
oo Did you know that cold food re- 
quires more sugar than warm food for 
the same degree of sweetness? Actual- 
ly, psychologists tell us, the food is 
lust as sweet but does not taste so 
sweet when it is cold as when it is 
rm. 
as a means of economizing on 
t precious commodity, try serving 
eet dishes like salads and desserts 
room temperature or slightly chill- 
instead of cold or frozen. 
till another trick is to break the 
fa nily into drinking their coffee with 











We ask you, PATHFINDER’s family, to send in your tested and 


Credit will be given for sug- 





—e——_ 


their meals instead of with the dessert. 
No drink requires so much sweetening 
as when served with a sweet dish. 

Fruit juices served before the cereal 
also require less sugar than when 
served after. And less sugar will be 
desired on the cereal if the toast and 
marmalade or jam is served after the 
cereal. 


Typewriter Ribbons 


Recently a subscriber’s method of 
rejuvenating typewriter ribbons by 
moistening with kerosene appeared in 
“Readers Write.” Now another read- 
er, Who withholds his name, offers a 
second method. “A simpler method,” 
says he, “is to let fall a few drops of 
machine oil on the coiled ribbon. The 
oil will penetrate the whole coil and 
make it as good as new.”’ He adds: “I 
tried also a ‘believe it or not’ method 
of sharpening a razor blade by draw- 
ing the edge a few times through a 
cork. It worked.” 


Now—let’s hear your suggestions. 


INDIA— 


(Continued from page 4) 





imperialism. “Let us,” he urged, “fol- 
low the example of our Chinese broth- 
ers and oppose any aggressor who 
seeks to oppress India,” Still later, the 
British Labor party demanded that 
“full responsibility” be given the In- 
dians now, and that they be given a 
place “alongside dominion statesmen 
in the direction of the war effort.” 

Another recent break for India was 
the welcome to Washington in Novem- 
ber of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, mem- 
ber of the Council of State, as India’s 
first agent-general credited to this 
country. He was present in time to 
sign the United Nations pact. Not only 
did the pact endorse the Atlantic Char- 
ter, but the signature in India’s own 
right moved her closer to a political 
par with other signatory powers. His 
principal mission is to direct and 
speed up the flow of Lease-Lend ma- 
terial to India. He declared that re- 
ligious and racial differences were 
being submerged in the present crisis, 
and that India was preparing a power- 
ful defense. 


| 
} 








WANTED! 


Thousands of Machinists 
All out arms production will 
win this war. Guns, planes and 
more planes and guns, that’s the 
battle cry now. To make guns 
is just as patriotic as firing 


them, to make planes just as 
to fly 


heroic as them, 


THIS NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA oF 


MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 


helps you get started for 


a big pay job! ONLY [98 


HIS big book shows you in * 

almost 1000 illustrations 
and easy-to-understand text 
exactly how every machine 
shop operation is performed. A reading course 
for beginners and a reference book for ma- 
chinists, metal workers, draftsmen, mechanics. 
Edited by George W. Barnwell, Prof. of Pro- 
duction Practice, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, assisted by a score of practical experts. 


576 Pages Cover Every Problem That 
Confronts Evon the Expert Machinist 
Complete chapters devoted to every type of 
Bench work; types of metal used by machin- 
ists; Turret and Automatic Lathes; Screw- 
Cutting; Taper Turning, Knurling; Milling 
and Grinding. Also Jigs and Fixtures; Punch 
Press; Heat-Treating of metals; Welding and 
Soldering; Drop-Forging; Foundry Work; 
Gauging and Testing. Special chapter on Read 
ing Machine Blue Prints. Dozens of short-cut 
mathematical tables. Uncle Sam needs ma- 
chinists! 4,000,000 additional trained crafts- 
men wanted by defense industries this year! 
Help your country and boost your earnings. 
Start to learn now. An amazing bargain for 
only $1.98. Order your copy at once. 

SAREBBERRESRSESERERESR EEE E EERE ES EE 


"MIvVIZOIG IVA NO [TV SAuUeg BU pe OF Mou paws 999 *“NOdNOD TIVIN 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me a copy of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Machine Shop Practice. I will pay 
postman $1.98, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. If I am not fully satisfied with this 
book, I may return it within 5 days and you 
will refund my money. 


SBSBBESEEESSBE EERE SE SB Ov 


Qheck here if you wish us to pay the # 
postage and enclose $1.98 with this or- ¢g 
der. Same guarantee of money back if not ¢g 
satisfied applies. s 
s 
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RHYME & REASON 





HE true role,sin determining to em- 

brace or reject anything, is not 
whether it have any evil in it, but wheth- 
er it have more of evil than of good. 
There are few things wholly evil or whol- 
ly good. Almost everything, especially of 
Government policy, is an inseparable 
compound of the two, so that our best 
judgment of the preponderance between 
them is continually demanded. 

—A. LINCOLN 


God grants liberty to those who love it; 


‘and are always ready to guard and defend 


it. 
—WEBSTER 


* * 7 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—TENN YSON 


Believe me when I tell you that thrift 
of time will repay you in after-life, with 
a usury of profit beyond your most san- 
guine dreams; and that waste of it will 


—Curtains Easy to Make— 





Spring Style Wears Corsage! 


What could be more charming than these fresh, 
flowing curtains of. white organdie, crowned with 
artificial flowers? 

You can make them easily yourself—ruffies, swag 
and all—with a few professio ts. 

Your swag is nothing but a straight piece of goods 
about one and a third times the length of your 
valance board, and twice as deep as the finished 
swag. 

You snip off its ends on a slant and cut the lower 
edge in a broad scallop. Sew the ruffie to this lower 
edge and stitch tape to the top edge; then, drape 
swag and tack tape to valance board. 

Measuring the side curtains, add 2 inches for 
shrinkage. When you sew the ruffies on allow plenty 
of fullness at the corners. 

Simple, with our 32- instruction booklet to 
guide you! Shows with diagrams and pictures how to 
make swags and cascades, fitted valances, French 
ee. cornices and many lovely curtain and drapery 
Styles. 











Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) 
for your c of “New Ideas in Making Curtains 
and .” to PATHFINDER Home Service, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The following booklets are also available at 
15e (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) each: 
AD—*Three Great American Documents.” 


112—"‘How To Make Slip Covers.’’ 










make you dwindle alike in intellectual 
and moral stature, beyond your darkest 
reckoning. 

—W. E. GLADSTONE 


* 7 * 


The country is both the philosopher’s 
garden and library, in which he reads 
and contemplatés the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. 

—WILLIAM PENN 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


7 - 7 


Here is my creed. I believe in one God, 
the creator of the universe. That he 
governs it by His Providence. That He 


Word Origins 


Tax—With our income taxes com- 
ing due this week the origin of this 
word qway be of particular interest 
to Americans. The word first ap- 
peared in middle English as taze, 
from Old French taxer and Latin 
taxare, to censure, charge, to rate 
or value, and also to impose a levy. 
Since it first came into the English 
language tax has meant a compul- 
sory contribution to the support of 
the government, it being levied on 
persons, property, incomes, etc. As 
a verb it also means to censure, re- 
prove, blame, accuse, or charge. 





ought to be worshiped. That the most 
acceptable service we render to Him is 
doing good to His other children. That 
the soul of man is immortal, and will be 
treated with justice in another life re- 
specting its conduct in this. These I 
take to be the fundamental points in all 
sound religion, 
—FRANKLIN 
God is the I of the Infinite. 
—HUGO 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a inan of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
"Tis the same with common natures, 
Use them kindly, they rebel; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


—AARON HILL 


All those who love Nature she loves in 
turn, and will richly reward, not perhaps 
with the good things, as they are com- 
monly called, but with the best things, 
of this world—not with money and titles, 
horses and carriages, but with bright and 
happy thoughts, contentment and peace 


of mind. 
—JOHN LUBBOCK 


How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud nor speck nor 
stain 


Breaks the serene of heaven. 
—SOUTHEY 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Dp, 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a —— business at home through the ma 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH. 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figure 

as well as each part of the name and addres 

= be counted =, ry 

ddress—Classi Ad Dept., PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS WANTED 


MEN WANTED for old Rawleigh routes which 
paid our dealers big for years. Ov 

















er 200 tare 
home necessities. Old established demand. Spec;,); 
every trip help make larger sales. Low wholesale 


prices. ood cash profits. No age limits. No ja, 

offs. If you will work steady for good pay, write 

ove ase, sepenenaee. Rawleigh Co., Dept. C-159-Paq 
ee . 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Outstanding Op. 


portunity. Wall Monuments, Zanesville, Ohi 


COIN MAGAZINE -s 
COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatis:” 
News, illustrated feature articles on coins ang 
medals. Published monthly. Sample copy 30c. Amer. 
ican Numismatic Association, 99 vingston St. 


Brooklyn, « 
DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression 

Low as $7.95 per’plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work. 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free pertiontons, impression 
material andillustrated catalog, eee Sromas Deo. 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1155, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! Catal over 1300 bargains Wisconsin to 
Main and sou to Florida mailed Free.  Stro 

Realty, 255-EA 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. For We 

pom catalog write 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles 
alif. 











________ FEMALE HELP WANTED 

EARN TO $16 WEEKLY taking orders in home, 2 
dresses for $3.98. Just one of 140 wonderful values 

‘No investment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 

Desk 33032, Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


RELIABLE MEN to operate their own talking pictures 

in theatreless communities. Be independent. Earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly. Everything furnished. No 
experience needed. Southern Visual, Dept. PM-7, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


ONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented 


INVENTI e 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 
MEDICAL 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signa! often 

associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and other 
Greve complications. Resultful treating methods of 

e Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a opntery, for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dep: 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


PILES? Get Relief! ‘Emmalis’’ Ointment soothes 

inflamed areas, relieves pain, irritation and itch- 
ing. Application simple, thorough. Send $1 to James 
Williams Co.,Inc., 124 N. 7th St., Newark, N. J 
Money back if not satisfied. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 

ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Compan 

89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

—— NURSES RSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 

MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Prac- 
tical Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School of Nursi Dept. M-3, Chicago 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 Ic green Frank!! 
— rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 !! 
unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated F 
Sow Co Prices paid. Vernon Baker (2)5- 
ria 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Se- 
cure “‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A 
O’BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pa'- 


ent Attorneys, 237-C Adams Building, Washington, D © 
INVENTORS—-PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, “‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Reé's- 
tered tent Attorneys, 1024 Barrister Building 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Rando!lp! 


Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your oll 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, Wes 
Salem, Wisconsin. 











RABBITS ; 

RAISE ANGORA WOOL RABBITS, very profitable 

easy to raise, we teach you. 3c stamp brings details 
Harder Angora Farm, Route 2, 47 — 
tinea ‘MS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM Fcr Immediate ©o°: 

sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richar¢ 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 

FREE—CATALOG 1942, describing all kinds of v°s* 


table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and car? 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. P. 2 
Fulwood. ton. Georgia. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 








noramic 


48 BEA RAPHS. Large r 
views of important buildings in the world's gres'** 


Capital. Make nice souvenir, birthday or party ¢'!‘ 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin or 5 copies 
for a bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call “retreat,” 
He is searching out the hearts of men before His judgment seat, 
Be swift my soul to answer Him; be jubilant my feet; 
Our God is marching on, 


With the American Navy prepared to enter battle some- 
vhere in the Pacific Ocean a few weeks ago, the crews 
participated in religious services in the bright sunlight of 
the Sunday preceding the hosiilities. One of the songs they 

ng was Battle Hymn Of The Republic, an appropriate 
verse from which precedes this paragraph. 

Julia Ward Howe wrote this hymn here in Washington. 

fact, she wrote it across the street from our office, in the 
Willard Hotel, then as now one of the best hotels in the 
nation’s capitals The date was Nov. 21, and the year was 
i861. Mrs. Howe had been in Washington with Governor 
John A. Andrew of Massachusetts and had visited some of 

e army camps in the vicinity of the city. She had re- 
tired to her room and in the course of an evening’s writing, 

posed the deeply reverential hymn which became tre- 

endously popular in the months and years following: 


i. ee 


When President Roosevelt the other day ‘asked the 
iblic to have their maps ready while he spoke, it occurred 
me that it might not be a bad thing to check up at map 
headquarters here in Washington. So I went to the Library 
f Congress to see an old friend, Colonel Lawrence Martin. 
ho is the map curator at the Library of Congress. Colonel 
Martin has the distinction of being the best posted man on 
aps in the country, while I have the distinction of having 
id him as my subject when [| made my very first news- 
paper interview. Years ago—almost too many to tell— 
hen your humble columnist got his first job on the writ- 
ig end of a newspaper, on the Fairbanks Daily Times 
far-off Alaska, he was sent out to check the hotel 
egisters and interview any likely visitors to what we then 
led “the farthest north log cabin city in the world.” At 
he Nordale Hotel, we encountered two rough and tough- 
oking strangers just in off the trail. 

They proved to be Prof. Ralph Tarr, of Princeton and 
Prof. Lawrence Martin, of the University of Wisconsin. 
lhe two scientists had been in central Alaska making 
tudies of glaciers. And so the chronicle of their adven- 
tures, Which the world might have had to wait several years 

through the usual medium of scientific papers, was 
us flashed to an eager public in the interview given to 
e fledgling chechako reporter of the Fairbanks Daily 
mes. Professor Tarr was the co-author of Tarr & Mc- 
lurray’s Revised and Illustrated Physical Geography, a 
1k which had opened up to my grade-school imagination 
waste spaces of the world, so the interview was not 
thout its advantage to me. 

When I talked to Colonel Martin here in Washington 

other day he gave me a few worthwhile map pointers. 
One was with relation to the Pacific coast. The usual flat 

aps show the most direct route to the Orient as being 
from San Francisco or Seattle through Hawaii to Tokio. 

t at all, says Colonel Martin. To get to Japan the quick- 

{ way you go northwestward from Seattle. You strike 
he Aleutian islands, the long extremity of Alaska stretch- 
ig erescent-like to the south and west, and you follow 
iese islands to Asia. If you really want to save a few 
undred additional miles or so, you cut through the Aleu- 
ans at Unimak Pass and go north of the rocky Aleutians 
until you hit the Asia coast. That’s what is called the 
Great Circle route. When we were Orient-bound in 1935, 


2 23 
on ‘an American passenger ship, we were in sight of the 
coast of Alaska for several days. 

Number two of Colonel Martin’s observations: When 
the global map is flattened out for a sheet of paper, in the 
usual Mercator projection, countries in the far North are 
of necessity exaggerated in size. Greenland, appearing 
in most flat maps of the North Atlantic war zones, seems 
as large as all outdoors. In fact, with-relation to the con- 
tinental masses, Greenland appears big as all South Amer- 
ica, Whereas Greenland has but an area of 736,000 square 
miles, compared to South America’s 7,700,000 square miles. 


x *k * 


Guy J. Swope, a Pennsylvania Democrat who served 
in Congress from the Harrisburg district, and now is chief 
of the division of territories and insular possessions in the 
department of Interior, tells a story of a recent trip to 
Hawaii, where he went to survey the civilian needs fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor. In a beach section where many of 
the residents lived in virtual packing-box houses, he no- 
ticed a sign “Swope” on one of the shacks. 

“Just a minute,” he told his guide, “let’s investigate.” 
He knocked, a native woman answered, and Swope made 
inquiry for Swope. The woman’s husband, also a native 
Hawaiian, was descended from early missionaries. “Where 
did they come from?” asked the former Congressman from 
Harrisburg. “Pennsylvania,” was the answer. 


x *« ® 


Ships are going to be perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in the winning of this war. We are told that on 
every side. But whether the available steel and manpower 
should be devoted to the building of warships or merchant 
ships is a question that daily takes on more the appearance 
of a war within a war down here in Washington, On the 
one side we have the push for the two-ocean Navy, a 
project well under way even before the fateful December 
seventh. On the other side, we have thpse who see in 
continued allied maritime losses a greater obstacle to 
final victory than any other. As one commentator aptly 
points out, “Battleships in 1947 might keep the peace, but 
900 more cargo ships in 1943 would win the war. First 
things come first.” 

Talking to Secretary Knox the other day, he expressed 
conviction that the industry of the country is fulfilling its 
obligation to produce ships and guns and war material. 
“We're getting the ships faster than we thought we could,” 
he said, “and that’s the brightest thing in the picture right 


x *& * 


Mrs. Joe Roth of Newcastle, Indiana, writes that she 
has noticed in the newspapers that the editor of PATH- 
FINDER has been included among the guests at “Friend- 
ship House,” Mrs, Evelyn McLean’s home, in Washington, 
and that she doesn’t want PATHFINDER any more. This 
reference is undoubtedly the echo of a scurrilous article 
appearing in the Communist New Masses magazine. We 
didn’t want to refer to it, because father once told me as a 
boy never to “pick a scrap with a polecat.” 

This Communist article denounced as “un-American” a 
group of people, including high officials of the State De- 
partment, diplomats, Senators and editors. Suffice it to 
say that two libel suits have already been started against 
this Gommunist sheet—and we’re going to let it go at that. 
So far as the Americanism of PATHFINDER is concerned, 
we consider it a badge of honor to bé slandered by the 
official weekly organ of the Communist party in America, 
whose concern is definitely not with our welfare but with 
the fortunes of foreign leaders. 
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HERE IS ONE OF THE MOST AMAZING 
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eg | * REPELS ACT PROMPTLY AND GET THIS SENSATIONAL PEN AND PENC 
# sis SET WITH YOUR NAME IMPRINTED IN GOLD LETTERS ON BO) 
Big PEN AND PENCIL ...... . . . USE ORDER COUPON BELOV 
a | Recently the nationally-known Penman introduced a brand new fountain 
rome B pen. It’s the popular shaped model, full size and backed by a guarantee 
/ of life service. But national defense priorities have eliminated the rubber 
Bae used for an essential part of this wonderful pen model, and it must be 
BS your oe ~ discontinued. So, through special arrangement, our readers can clip the 
‘uk FULL NAME [aS coupon below which entitles them to one or two of these amazing na- 
+ IMPRINTED red tionally advertised fountain pens, with perfect matching automatic 
i IN GOLD AN pencils and with your own name imprinted in gold letters on both the 
os . LETTERS > pen and pencil . . . now at the lowest close-out price in all history. This 
i . sdiien =< wonderful pen has most of the features formerly found only on high- 
Bt; =a m priced pens. It is a real beauty. It has 14K. gold-plate deep clip that 
bd < = meets army and navy regulations . . . visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. 
1) 4 bs gold-plate velvet smooth pen point that writes bold or finé as you prefer. 
it 2 ~ Suna tah To fill this amazing fountain pen, just use the famous push-button filler. 
‘> Button Filler Instantly your pen holds enough ink to write thousands of words. The 
7 Lx ME. ee barrel is the new everlasting simulated pearl, beautiful and strong. You 
i ‘iG Penk Colne have your choice of a variety of popular colors. Now, here is the 
a : Geld Pleted sensational part of this offer . . . read every word, please. 
i ae 37 Adjustabl 
a ae Militery Clip FOR A WONDERFUL LIFE SERVICE FOUNTAIN PEN 
( 4 ’ Visible AND MATCHING AUTOMATIC PENCIL SET LIKE THIS 
} ee Ink Supply YOU MIGHT EXPECT TO PAY $3, $4 OR EVEN $5! SO 
i 4 “Million Word! WHEN YOU KNOW THE COUPON BELOW ENTITLES 
Gold Plated YOU TO ONE OR TWO SETS, WITH YOUR NAME IM- 
ii Pen Point PRINTED IN GOLD LETTERS ON BOTH PEN AND PEN- 
ea — CIL, BOTH FOR ONLY 79c, YOU KNOW THIS IS THE ONE 
Bl at _@ COUPON OFFER YOU CAN’T PASS UP! CLIP THE 
Vie oe COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY! 
if a This is Bmp gy wg made notomers by the rubber shortage. Don’t 
MW yiok | expect this offer to be repeated. This is your last chance to get this 
ap THIS OFFER EXPIRES WHEN wonderful Pen and Pencil Set, imprinted with your own name, at the 
yas lowest price in all history! Now, this minute, clip the coupon and 
TH z PRESENT QUANTITIES HAVE mail it today! Remember, if you act now you get the nationall, 
ae q t BEEN SOLD the national rubber shortage advertised push-button fountain pen, the perfect matching automatic 
makes it necessary that manufacture of this brand pencil, your name imprinted on both pen and 
Ue new 1942 model fountain pen be discontinued. pencil, all postpaid for only 79c! The limit is 
if Present stock on hand and matching automatic two sets per coupon Don’t delay but mail your 
A) et pencils are being closed out at this sensational Pt ay pen. y “ 
a close-out price. You must act now. Don't wait but c L Ip . coupon today! 
tot ¢ mail the coupon. Right is reserved to limit quanti- 
aa : ties. Be sure to state name you want imprinted in 4 _ 4 
im || ite, Bo cose to RAS name yes wont COUPON ro Z7..4 CLIP THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPO 
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© e Penman, Dept. A7 : 4 
F q be % 179 No. Michigan, Chicago, II. 10-DAY TRIAL 
mE 4 ( Send original 1942 model push-button fountain pen é 
i i; a and matching pencil sets, imprinted with name as 
ye checked below. I understand I must be satisfied by » 
at: a 10-day trial or I can return set for my money back. 
a [] One Set 79c Two Sets $1.58 E 
At hat Send rentittance and PENMAN pays postage. If 
ie ia mw C.0.D., postage charges extra. _ . E 
BY i x Imprint names for Pen and Pencil (Print Plainly.) § 
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